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“Tue Sprecrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before ExGut o'clock a.M. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ONDON descends to-day into the streets to welcome the 
4 bride of her future King. The obstacles, official and 
other, which at one time threatened to make the reception a 
form, have disappeared, and the metropolis, with its vast popu- 
lation, is in a fever of loyal excitement. No event in the 
history of the dynasty seems to have inspired the country 
with an emotion more pleasurable or more profound. The 
long and unbroken harmony which, since the accession of 
Queen Victoria, has reigned between throne and people, the 
gratified desire for a Scandinavian instead of a German alli- 
ance, the popular admiration for the unseen bride, and the 
sympathy with any happiness bestowed by Providence on 
the reigning house, will all find expression in the rapturous 
greeting of the city, which, on this occasion, represents from 
her heart the feeling entertained by the Empire. Itis a 
nation and not a populace which to-day will express its de- 
votion to the Prince, who continues the dynasty of its choice, 
and the fair lady who three days hence takes her place as 
his partner in their regard. 











The arrangements for the day seem to bethese. The royal 
cortége will leave the Bricklayers’ Arms Station at about 
1.55, and is expected to reach London Bridge at 2.15, Temple 
Bar at 2.45, the Park at 3.30, the Marble Arch at 3.40, and 
the Paddington Station, at latest, at 4.20. The civie pro- 
cession, which constitutes the greater part of the mere pageant, 
will strike off near Temple Bar, proceeding up Chancery lane, 
and the burgesses of Westminster, headed by the Duke 
of Buccleugh, will then lead the array. The car- 
riages will proceed at a foot pace apparently throughout 
the whole length of the route. The circulation of carriages is 
prohibited in the City after ten o’clock, from Temple Bar to 
the Park after noon, and from the Park to the Station between 
three and five. They will not, however, be restricted in the 
evening, and will be allowed on the night of the illuminations, 
those occupied by spectators, however, being compelled to 
proceed in double lines. All persons who have obtained 
sittings or windows along the route are advised to occupy 
them early, as the crowd, especially in the City, is expected 
to be quite beyond precedent. 


The Bishop of Oxford is in favour of rejoicing on the 
wedding day in spite of Lent. ‘The Lenten fast was 
originally an appointment of the Church, with which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had, and still has by law, a right 
to dispense, and from the communications I have received 
from His Grace, I consider that he has dispensed with it for 
the auspicious day in question.” With this comfortable assu- 
rance that the Bishop of Oxford considers that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has virtually sanctioned a remission of our 
austerities, we shall all take heart and be glad. No Stuart 





| in exile ever exercised a wiser discretion in permitting what 


his adherents had determined to do. When the milk is spilt 
it is at least satisfactory to learn that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury sanctioned the libation. 


Mr. Higgs, Mayor of Sudbury, writes to us to defend the 
loyalty of his town, which is not, he says, going to submit to 
the dictation of a Puseyite priest. Mr. Molyneux has stopped 
“the church bells, but the belles of the town’ will take part 
in the festivities—not a bad pun for a mayor. Sudbury, 
since its final disfranchisement, has kept itself from stagnation 
by a sort of civil war between the mayor, this Mr. Higgs, a 
clever but pugnacious Dissenter, and Mr. Molyneux, an ex- 
tremely High Church, hard-hitting, and acrid parson. We 
dare say the town will enjoy its fete all the more from the 
blow it gives to the dominant ecclesiastical clique. 


It is a curious illustration of the strength as well as the 
ease with which the English free organization works, that 
while Parliament has not voted a shilling for the royal recep- 
tion, and theCity grant is only some 30,000/., London will spend 
a quarter of a million merely to see the procession at ease, and 
perhaps twice that sum in decoration and festive garniture. It 
is calculated that seats have been provided for 250,000 spec- 
tators, at an average, of nearly a guinea a seat, while along 
that long line of six miles there will be scarcely a house 
without some sign of rejoicing. 


The debate last night on Brazil, which had not concluded 
when we went to press, was not one of the first order. All the 
speakers were oppressed with the feeling that the point at 
issue was a “‘trumpery” one, and even Mr. Layard could 
only reiterate that many months had been given to the 
Brazilian Government to think the matter over; he did not 
say how long—about as many days-—to consider the final 
claim for compensation. Mr. Cobden urged the blow in- 
flicted on “the only constitutional government in South 
America,” and indulged in a little ordinary claptrap on 
‘secret’ diplomacy; while the Solicitor-General, skilfully 
balancing the arguments on the point of a needle, intellec- 
tualized the speech of Mr. Layard. The division, if it is 
pressed to a division, can scarcely affect the Government. 


Our American news, which extends to 20th February, 
contains one important item of intelligence. The Senate has 
introduced and passed a conscription bill for the Union. All 
males between twenty and forty-five, not disqualified by 
physical weakness or essential to the support of widows and 
orphans, are declared liable for military service. Men from 
twenty to twenty-five are to be taken first, but the President 
may call out the remainder upon giving ten days’ notice. 
No exemptions are allowed except to Governors and the highest 
class of judges; even clergymen, after a debate, having been 
included within the Act, which extends to all foreigners who 
have declared their intention to become citizens. Evasion 
subjects the defaulter to the penalties of desertion, and re- 
sistance to two years’ imprisonment. The measure will, it is 
believed, pass the House of Representatives, and is intended 
first to enable the President to resist foreign intervention; and, 
secondly, to gather an army when the nine months’ men are 
released. A second Act authorizes the President to issue 
letters of marque. 


The movement in the West, upon which we commented 
last week, has for the hour been stifled. The Kentucky pro- 
posal for a convention has been abandoned under menaces, 
and the Illinois proposition did not pass the State Senate, two 
or three of its supporters retiring. ‘The Legislature of Ohio 
has been warned by General Rosencranz and a large body of 
officers that speeches for peace disgust them, and the Southern 
journals predict that the war is to be carried on with greater 
fierceness than ever. One of them affirms whut is confirmed 
from other sources, that General Hooker is dis:nissing all pro- 
slavery men from his army, and gradually filling it up with 
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determined Abolitionists—a course which will at least secure | Ordination and Baptismal services, and denies that Revela- 
unanimity of action. The rejection of the French Emperor’s | tion ought to be bound up with the literal truth of “such a 
offer has renewed Mr. Seward’s popularity, and for the hour | narrative as the Scriptural account of the Noachian deluge,” 
the tendency of the North is towards vigorous prosecution of | Here, at least, we can heartily agree with him. We had 
the war. always understood that the “ Word of God” became, not a 
book, as the Bishops say,—but “ flesh, and dwelt amongst us, 
full of grace and truth.” 





The conduct of Russia in Poland is still excessively brutal. 
The troops seem to be let loose, destroy towns, murder at will, ee ae es 
and make no distinction of friend and foe. The Globe pub-| Dr. Pusey has explained that his real objection to includ- 
lishes, and vouches for a story, which in its cold atrocity | ing a large range of belief within the English Church, is the 
seems rather to belong to the middle ages. Count Polytelo, | oppressiveness of such a plan to the people, who always 
member of the Polish Council of State, was living at his | ‘want to be taught ” the most literal doctrine of the Thirty- 
chiteau, in the province of Lublin, when he heard that troops | nine Articles, and other Church dogmas. Dr. Pusey, of 
were to visit his house. Having taken no part in the insur- | course, standing in such close sympathy with the Age, knows 
rection, he with his guests awaited their arrival in calmness. the heart of the people; but the change in his tone is re- 
The Cossacks fired on the house, entered it, and attacked all! markable since the time when he used to write of those 
the inmates with sabres and musket-shots. M. Joseph | ‘‘ Heaven’s keys, as more than sceptred might,” which he now 
Woyciechowski and a servant were killed ; Major Kunn and | speaks of as if they only opened and shut the Church of the 
Major Dunin, both old officers of the army, were hacked with | Majority. Or does he, with worldly tact, but use a shaft from 
sabres, and seven other persons were wounded. The Count | the quiver of his opponents ? 
escaped, being engaged in prayer with his children. Al this | eR ‘ = a , 
while the officer in command—a Russian major—stood| The Qualification for Office Oaths Abolition Bill passed its 
directing the carnage, and the soldiers obeyed with a readi- | third reading in the House of Commons on Wednesday by a 
ness which showed that their discipline was unbroken. |majority of only three, and was saved by a speech from Mr. 

— Gladstone, who advocated it on the grouud that the Church 

The news from Poland still comes in snippets hard | is no longerin any danger from the Dissenters, her remain- 
to read, harder to understand. All that seems clear | ing perils being purely internal. ‘The debate is of still more 
is, that, as the Russians admit, the “ insurrection is | importance, as severing the last threads of ecclesiastical sym- 
spreading,” and its most active leader, Langiewitz, encourag- | pathy which bound Mr. Gladstone to the Tory party, than 
ing an outbreak in Lithuania. ‘The reports of Russian vic- | even as a triumph of the principle of religious equality, 
tories and Polish successes are worth about equal credence, | though not insignificant in that respect. Mr. Gladstone has 
but the armed bands increase in determination, the exiles | now finally cast in his lot with the Liberal party. The 
are hurrying home, and the landowners are taking, though | Tories would scarcely receive him again, though he should im- 
cautiously, part with the people. Warsaw has not risen, | plore them with repentance and tears. 
but the Russian authorities are evidently full of distrust. ne ; <n nenaate—es , 
Externally hope grows no brighter. It seems to be under-| The Civil Estimates have just been published, and display 
stood that England will only protest, and France only follows | S°me curious facts. The most costly of the Ministerial de- 
English advice; but the dread of their interference has | partments is the Foreign, 72,325/.; and the next the Board of 
checked the King of Prussia, and revived the old Russian | Trade, 62,181/. The cheapest is the Home Office, 26,263/., 
idea of assigning Poland as a separate kingdom to a great 2nd the remainder cost— 





. ? 4 © . ¥ a =1 75 » “4 99 
Prince of the blood. As yet, all that is known is that neither | Treewary a a os Saag on ee ee = 
a r m Te oe : J] By. OG | ee ee ee ublic Works ... ... 30,857 
Russia nor her ally are disposed to compel France to inter Privy Council... 7”. 20:67 | Woods and Forests |. 26,889 
fere. Privy Seal... «. 2,994 | Record Office... ... 20,235 
Paymaster-General... ... 79,640 | Poor-law Board ... ... 227,424 


The two years’ probation enforced by the Czar upon Rus- 
sian serfs ended on Tuesday, the 3rd March. On that day 
twenty millions of serfs became legally and practically free. <ceiaieiigaamicamuaeie 
The event, perhaps the greatest which has occurred in Europe Sir George Grey has made a mess of his Bill for the preven- 
since Luther burnt the Pope’s bull, has passed over with little | tion of Corrupt Practices at Elections. It will pass, of course, 
comment, and apparently no disturbance. The difficulty in | put the chief clause, which disfranchised the candidate’s soli- 
the way of the measure is not, however, removed. Itis| citor for that clection, has been thrown out. Imagine the 
affirmed, though the statistics are very untrustworthy, that | innocence of the Minister who believed it possible to pass 
about one-fifth of the peasants have made agreements with | such an enactment. The best conveyancing bill yet devised 
their lords for the land, and the Government must either en- | yas resisted, and finally thrown out, by the very men it is 
force some compromise on the remainder, or encounter a! yow proposed to reduce to political silence. The proposal 
general revolt, or meet the proprietors’ despair. At present its | was absurd, and was, moreover, unwarranted, for the couutry 
policy is plainly silence, but the broad results of the measure, | solicitors are usu: lly very strong partisans. 
so fur as they threaten external order, ought to be known in | ~ 
England by April. Whatever they may be, Alexander the 
Second has been the instrument of an act which may com- | 
pensate for some of the sufferings inflicted by kings on this 
generation of mankind. It is pleasant to know that the auto- 
cratic power which kept Europe in bondage for thirty years, 
and now crushes six millions of Poles, can, like all other evil 
things, be compelled to the service of God. 


The last item includes the salaries of the medical officers 
all over England. 


On Monday night Mr. Cobden called attention to the large 
number of obsolete vessels of war in the British Navy, con- 
fining his attention to the sixty-six large wooden line-of- 
battle ships, and the forty large frigates. The average ton- 
nage of these is, he says, above 2,200 tons—the tonnage of 
Lord Nelson’s Victory. They employ vast crews, and, as 
| weapons of war, are perfectly useless, Mr. Cobden did not 
—_—_—_—__—__ deny that we must keep up a very large number of smaller 

The Bishops, excepting the Bishop of St. David's, the | wooden ships, from corvettes to gunboats, for the foreign service 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and one or two Irish | in barbarous countries, and as a sort of “ police of the seas.” 
bishops, have adopted the “ brotherly-anxiety” line with Dr. | But for this purpose the smaller ships are far more convenient 
Colenso. They hint, though they will not say, to their | than the large, while the large are becoming a positive danger 
brother of Natal, that he has handled that Bible “ which for actual war— huge slaughter-houses,”’ which will be set 
we believe to be the Word of God, and on the truth of which | on fire by one broadside, and which, from their size, offer the 
rest all our hopes for eternity”—as no Christian ought to | maximum of advantage to the enemies’ guns, and ensure the 
handie it; they cite his own admission that he cannot use | maximum of loss in case the shells ignite them. Mr. Cobden’s 
certain formule in the Ordination and Baptismal services ; | point was that the wooden navy ought, since 1858, to have 
and they argue that, in this position, he is either bound to | been limited to the small ships, and he showed clearly enough 
withdraw from his office, or to study and pray his way back ; that the French Admiralty had explicitly accepted that prin- 
into the regular orthodoxy. The Bishop of Hereford (Dr. ciple as early as 1856, after which period not a single three- 
Hampden), accidentally omitted from the list of signatures, | decker had been put upon the stocks in France. Mr. Cobden 
writes to give in his adhesion, and explain that the letter does | attacked both Sir John Pakington and Lord Clarence Paget for 
not judge Dr. Colenso half so harshly as he, as a Christian | nothaving conformed theirpractice in thismatter to their theory, 
Bishop, could wish. Since thetime when Dr. Hampden washim- | —haying, both of them, engaged eagerly in the addition of this 
self a heretic, the latitudinarianism of which he set the example | large, expensive, and useless class of wooden ships to the 
has been sown far and wide ; but, of course, difficulties about | Navy. Mr. Cobden’s speech roused Lord Clarence Paget, 
the Pentateuch are much more wicked than difficulties | and ‘stung Sir John Pakington to the quick. The former 
about the Trinity. Dr. Colenso declines the affectionate | made no case at all for his stupid policy of adding to the 
invitation to resign, ignores the little difficulty about the ' large line-of-battle ships since 1858, but he undeccived Mr. 
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mployed 


Cobden as to the number of men now actually 

manning them; ‘‘the number in first-rates,”” he said, “is 
1,086 ; in second-rates, 5,790; in third-rates, 2,500,—giving 
a total of 9,176, instead of 30,000,” so that, of course, very 
few of these 106 large ships can be at present in commis- 
sion. Sir John Pakington simply indulged himself in scold- 
ing Mr. Cobden, showing in his virulent speech much more 
of that “ charming woman's” nature, with which he some- 
what absurdly taunted Mr. Cobden, than his opponent. 


All through the weck Reuter’s telegrams have been full of 
reports of a change of Ministry in Spain. They probably 
interest people who speculate in Spanish securities, but for 
the rest of the world they might as well be in Hebrew. The 
broad facts seem to be that Marshal O’Donnell has resigned, 
that the Marquis de Miraflores, an old and feeble diplomatist, 
has taken the reins, that the object of the exchange is to faci- 
litate the return of the arch intrigante Queen Christina, and 
that for farther convenience the Cortes will be adjourned till 
April. 


The Daily News correspondent in Paris 
that a letter has been received from Gencral Forey declaring 
that he can accomplish nothing w itt ithe force at his command. 
Puebla has been fortified till it wil! stand a1 eguiar si 
though he might avoid Puebla, his position at Mes 
then ‘be full of danger. The American accounts confirm this 
statement. The guerillas, it is said, become every day more 
active, cut off all straggling parties, c carry off all provisions, 
and harass the French soldiery into a state of de pression. One 
thousand men, too, have been sent home sick, and there seems 
to be no slight difficulty in providing transport for the re- 
mainder. 
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affirms pos tively 
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ose Antonelli has resigned, but his resignation has 
not been accepted. His business agent, Chevalier Fausti, a 
personage of vast importance in Rome, has, it appe —e been 
arrested on a charge of being in league with the mn al 
Committee. The charge seems to be true, but Cardin y ee 
nelli, in a transport of offended d ignity, placed his seals in the 
hand of the Pope. The affair scems to have led to nothing, 
or to an increase of the influence of M. de Merode, a conse- 
quence greatly to be desired. That violent person is better 
suited than Antonelli to drive the Papacy on toa rock. A 
fanatic Secretary of State, who really believed in the Pope’s 
power of placing kings under excommunication, would be very 
beneficial just now. 


M. Von Vincke, once the leader of Prussian Liberals, is 
taking a line which would ultimately lead him into the ranks 
of the courtly minority. In the recent debate upon Poland, he 
warned his audience that the insurrection thre: eatoned their 
country, and that foreign Powers, in inter! ering, ¢ ily sought an 
excuse for injuring Prussia, and went out of age way to say : 
had hoped great things of Herr von Bismark. Lord Fa 
patting Strafford on the back is an odd, and may become a 
suspicious spectacle. 


Nothing but cases of libel. Dr. Kenealy lately published 
a poem called ‘‘ The New Pantomime,” which was reviewed 
in the Weekly Review. The writer declared that the poem 
was ‘obscene, revolting, and infamous ;” that it “ reflected a 
polluted mind ;” that the author was ‘‘a man to lash ditt 
boys till they stagger and fall down; ” and that he had “ in his 
heart some of the darkest elements of the villain,” with other 
abuse of the same kind. Dr. Kenealy accordingly laid a 
criminal information against the proprietor and editor of the 
Review, and the magistrate, Mr. Phillips, committed them 
both for trial. It is difficult to sympathize with a satirist 
who cannot bear abuse, bat the case is not, we conceive, one 
involving the freedom of the Press. The distinction between 
criticism and libel is net easy to draw, but if the line can be 
oversicpped, the Week: ly Review overst epped it. The bo : 
may deserve all that is said of it—and the action w ill lla 
editi m—but no critic has any right to make his contempt for 

a book a ground of libellous attac Kk on its author. 


Sir C. Wyke } “4 _ Mexi co, surrendering the Legation, it 
would scem, to a . Walsham. This person ha 3 address d 
a circular to the Coal ntended, apparently, for all English- 
men in Mexico, of the cil est kind. He says he has no official 
position, but will do all he can for British subjects, but they 
— recollect that “ their conduct towards Sir C. Wyke was 

either r just nor generous.” He hopes “he may have no 
more eompl uint on this head,” and adds, “I think if I state 





) 
7; 





that I at all events have the ‘highest respect for Her Majesty's | 


Minister, » my countrymen will not let me make this request 
in vain.” Mr. Walsham is unofficial, but writes an ollicial | 


1 circular to a Consul to request that some persons who are net 


under the Consul’s authority will not complain or give cause 
of complaint—nobody can make out which—bee nse Mr. 
Walsham has a high res} pect for Iler Majesty’s Minister! Mr. 
Walsham intended, we supp se, to intimate that peo ple « spoke 
alittle too freely about Sir C. Wyke, and certainly he has done 
it diplomatically. A iaiebe order relieving him of his unofficial 
office would, we should imag ine, greatly relieve the minds of 
‘his countrymen” in Mexic« 


A — ort has just been pr sented to Parliament, signed 
‘‘ Robert Spencer Robinson,” on the war waging between the 
merits of wooden ships armour-plated, and iron ships armour- 
plated. It is iutended to create a diversion in favour of the 
five wooden ships whose armour-plating was suspended at the 
instance of House last week. Mr. Robinson allows that 
iron shige admit of being built larger, stronger, and more 
durabh » than the wooden ships intended for plating. On the 
other hand, he maintains that yo thin iron bottoms are either 
very weak, or, if strengthened, are very cumbrous and expen- 
sive; that they foul much tester Chat the ship loses its 
ailing qualities much more rapidly ‘wher zoophytes accumu- 
ite on an iron bottom ; that it is all but impossible to tes 
properly the quality of the iron employed; and that the 
ravages caused by splinters of iron, whea shots penctrate 
t ich more fearful. Finally—and here, we take it, 
‘eat climax of the argument—iron ships must be built 


would be built in “our own 
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An in iportant improvement in naval architecture has been 
isf' ‘sted this weck. The steamer 

L ore with a toe screw— an arrangement 
bles her to steer herself rapidly and ¢ asily without 
any use of the rudder, and to turn with the greatest faci 
where ordinary steamers find the operation one of much 
difficulty. Should the rudder be shot away, the screws, 


the enemy’s shot, would still 
) 


. } 
Nate nas ocen 








which are not at all exposed to 
e1ve Cé mpk te steering power. 

The Rill to permit the use of the ballot in m unie ipal elee- 
tions has been lost on the second veallien Jast Tuesday by a 
majority of 35,—93 against, to 58 for it. Lord Palmerston 


urged his usual pertinacious and just objection to any divorce 
between px litical rights and ope n political responsibility, and 


argu d, that if the objection held good for pertinent Wy 
elections, it holds goo dd equally, though in a less d 

. . . ie . 
muni ipal elections. “In other words, the ballot mig 


tu 
oht ] ssibly 


facilitate, in some cases, im .partial voting, but it can never 
facilitate the full use of electoral rights which involves the 
- vy jon , tine " sotiar . 2 
expression of political conviction even more than the posses- 
sion of a fractional interest in the choice of a representative. 
At last we hear something (not mi much) of that Union 
‘ 


y in the South which Englishmen were beginning to 
L a sort of Republican os. Harris. A regiment is 
mming at Corinth, Mississippi, of Union men who har 
vod from Southern persecution in Alabama and Mississi 
—of which six full companies are now complete. 
of these oppressed Unionists are now collected : 
ormed into an encampment. The feeling « 7 h tred to 
4 ) 





+ 
the South has been fostered by the eru Ities practis ed to a 
suspected of Northern bias. One man (a certain Pet er Lewis’ 
and two women have been hunted down by blo ahounde— —the 


women torn to pieces. Hundreds of families have been dri. en 
ut of Alabama in an utterly destitute condition, ‘d the 


exodus has resulted in this regiment of sufferers thirsting to 
revenge their wrongs. 


The Italian Parliament has sanctioned the loan of 
| 28,000,000/., after a very sharp but not dangerous debate. 
the principal argument of the opposition was that th 
Ministry might, by decent mansgement, reduce the deficit to 
limits which wouid require a smaller loan. The reply was a 
promise to dismiss as many officials as possible gradual 
a very able demons tration that the Church and Stat 
were worth at least twice the sum assign 
budget. 








pondent at Constantinople «firms tha 
ae ve A soe Chin Ghade ; 
insurrection, aud that the Sultan fas 
> 


rst sym pton of r volt as he did in 


Montencgro, and has collected ; 30,000 men on the frontier. 





. is for Money, and 928 923 for the Account. 
New 2! ag 763. India 5 per Cents., 108} 108}. * 
6 per Cents., 1858, are 69 694; ditto, 1862, 693 693. 
693 692. Greek, 192 194. Me 
| 874 88. 





Italian, 

Mexican, 31 813. Peruvian Loan, 
Russian, 968 963. London and South American Bank, 
; 1} to 1} prem. 
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- r which includes a cordial welcome and a promise of cordial 
TOPICS OF THE DAY e | homage. There is not a trace of the mil which some 
ee . Liberals seem to attach to the idea of loyalty in the whole de- 
ENGLISH LOYALTY. /monstration. In the very midst of its preparations a faint 
HE enthusiastic reception promised by London to the suspicion of slight roused all London to a jealous, perhaps 
Prince of Wales and his bride seems to have astonished | even over-jealous, assertion of self-respect. If the Prince were 
ordinary observers and the Court in about an equal degree. | to-morrow in debt he would be criticized just as freely, 
The former remark, with a naiveté almost comic in the igno- | restrained from more debt just as severely, as if London had 
rance it displays of Great Britain, that “ there is loyalty left, ‘never indulged in a fever of gratulatory respect. If he headed 
then, in England, after all.” The latter seem simply bewil- | a party he would be resisted just as cavalierly as if the people 
dered, and as if unable to comprehend, far less reciprocate, | had never recognized him as the hope of a line which, as his 
the outburst of joyous cordiality. They scem not to feel that | father once said, reigns by the people’s choice. 
the nation is expressing—rudely and inartistically, perhaps, | The benefits of a demonstration such as that of to-day seem 
but still with a generous heartiness—its sympathy with the | to the steadiest thinkers beyond the reach of argument. It 
well-being of the dynasty whom they serve, and have dis- | shortens the links which connect the people and the throne. 
played a want of tact not usual in those who compose a/It informs all foreign nations that the relation between 
Court. They fancied at first pretty clearly that the transit | Englishmen and their “princes is not one of secret suspicion, 
through London ought not to be a royal procession, pared away still less of that dangerous ‘‘ armistice” by which the King of 
guards, and reduced the Prince’s cortege down to a poor six | Prussia describes his attitude towards his subjects. It brings 
carriages. Then they wanted those carriages to drive through | the monarchy home to classes to whom it might else become 
two millions of people as fast as horses could trot—an arrange- | an abstraction, and reminds millions how closely one family 
ment which, had it been persisted in, would have ended in | is linked into the Constitution to which they owe, and believe 
London throwing open its shutters and turning to occu- | they owe, their freedom and their prosperity. The mass of 
pation more profitable than gazing at gulloping steeds. mankind may be capable of devotion to mere abstractions— 
Fortunately, the historic rights of the City intervened, | the American idolatry of the Constitution seems to prove that 
and the procession was re- cast ; but even then the Lord | they are—but they are much more easily moved to reverence 
Chamberlain could hardly bring himself to write civilly to the | tow ‘ards a person. They want to embody their thoughts, and 
citizens whose warm respect for their Sovereign had | to make that embodiment of them a pleasant one, ple asant to 
upset all his arrangements. Their feeling mattered little to | eyes and memories, is a most important end. Historians 
him, perhaps; but he might have remembered that the Queen say that Louis XVI. twice lost his chance of safety because 
has, in a long reign, never once visibly failed in graciousness | he seemed to his people undignified, and even the throne of 
to her people; and once, on the departure of the Princess | Great Britain will be none the less secure because this genera- 
Royal, increased the public regard by waiving for their sakes | tion will retain a pleasant remembrance of the Prince’s entry 
both etiquette and convenience. A trot ina snowstorm might | on public life. 
have been forgiven a lady seated in an open carriage, and | = COA 
weighed down with the grief of parting; butit was wisely THE BRAZILIAN DIFFICULTY. 
prohibited. The arrangements, however, at last, have been | PPYHERE is always a certain embarrassment in international 
brought within the rules of royal etiquette—rules as binding | dealings with weak and half-governed St: ates—exactly 
upon the dynasty as upon the people; and, we doubt not, a | the same kind of difficulty, in fact, which there is in dealing 
few hours after these lines are read, the future Lady of | with weak and half-governed minds. If you are peremptory 
England will have received such a welcome as England alone | and sharp, you incur, sometimes justly, the imputation of an 
could afford. | ungenerous use of superior strength. If you are easy and 
The deep annoyance expressed at the apparent failure in long-suffering, you incur, sometimes justly, the imputation of 
courtesy illustrates very curiously the character and the | aggravating that weakness and that impotence, when you 
sources of modern English loyalty. It is not precisely the | might easily lessen it. It is, in fact, impossible and 
personal sentiment which poets love to describe, aud which | undesirable to treat a relaxed and ungoverned will, whe- 
Burke, perhaps, had i in his mind when he talked of the “cheap | ther individual or national, exactly as you would treat 
defence of nations,” dpropos of the feeling which the French |a strong and decisive will. There is, of course, less 
noblesse did not show towards Maric Antoinette. Still less | responsibility, but there is move need of external stimulus. 
is it that semi-worship which is felt in oriental countries | We ought to be less indignant at any failure; but we ought 
towards the terrestrial providence who happens to be | ‘also tobe more careful not to withdraw any motive which renders 
on the throne, which, except in Turkey, is abstracted | failure unpleasant and ignominious. Retribution, properly 
from all dynastic ideas, and which is quite consis-| so called, is no doubt appropriate only in dealing with a 
tent with frequent and sanguinary revolutions. It is, as | strong and well-defined purpose of injustice. But. then the 
a permanent feeling, compounded of two nearly related | | half-strung nerves of loose and feeble constitutions need the 
but by no means identical ideas—a deep and active con- ‘anticipation of swift and certain evils to result from loose and 
viction of the benefits springing from a limited monarchy, | feeble conduct, even more than strong transgression needs re- 
and an equally deep but more passive admission that the | tribution. In the one case resentinent is just,—in the other 
existing dynasty and that monarchy exactly suit one another. | penalty is remedial. In the one case the deliberate offender 
Republicanism, which in one form or another has a party in | deserves punishment; in the other, the bungling transgressor 
every Continental state, has in England not fifty theoretic | needs discipline. 
adherents, and probably not five of them would, were the | This difficulty has arisen in a very tangible form in the 
power in their hands, do more than declaim on the value of | recent dispute with Brazil. No one who reads through the 
American institutions. During the present reign these ideas, | papers presented to Parliament can help feeling that the Go- 
which are lasting, and which are the safety of the dynasty, | vernment of Brazil has been remiss in its duty, not from any 
though not of the individual king, have been deepened inde- | malicious purpose, but because the Government of Brazil is 
finitely by the personal popularity—a popularity frequently | not equal to its duty. And no one can help feeling 
rising to devotion and love—of the present occupant of the| that England has been far more peremptory in dealing 
throne. Her place in the national household has become that | with that remissness than she would have been with a strong 
of the mother, and loyalty among freemen can have no higher | State; but that yet it cannot fairly be maintained that Eng- 
expression. Its basis, however, is dynastic—a rooted though | land ought to deal with Brazil exactly as she would deal with 
half-conscious conviction that the greatness and the liberties | a strong. State. 
of England are bound up with the constitutional rights and| Legally we have no doubt that there is a case for what the 
the political character of the House which Englishmen have | Government demands, though not for what the Government 
at last forgotten to call the House of Hanover. There| has done in enforcing that demand. The citizens of one 
is therefore almost as much readiness to welcome the} State are certainly entitled to the full protection which 
Prince of Wales and his elected bride as to wel-| the law of any other State gives, for both their persons 
come the Queen herself, and any coldness to them is|and property. If by any proved neglect of the officials 
almost equally felt as a slight to the national dignity. | of a foreign Government our own people have suffered loss, 
The critics, and they are not so uncommon as might be sup-| --or may be reasonably presumed to have suffered loss,— 
posed, who think it a little absurd that a nation should turn | no doubt we have a legal claim on that Government for an 
out to welcome an untried ruler, and a bride of whom it knows | equivalent compensation. In the dispute with Brazil this 
nothing, except that she is fair, misrepresent the facts of the | principle is clearly applicable. The ‘‘ Prince of Wales”? was 
case. The dynasty is not untried, or its representative, and it | wrecked on the coast of Brazil, in the district of Albardao, 
is to both, in the heir of both, that the nation offers a greeting, | which belongs to the province of Rio Grande do Sul, on the 
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6th or 7th June, 1861. There was admitted delay in the 
proceedings of the provincial officers on the spot. The In- 
specter did not communicate the fact of the wreck, as the 
Brazilian Government admits, for two days after he might, 
and ought to have done so, to the Sub-delegate of the province. 
Again, the Sub-delegate was accused ofacts so questionable that 
the Brazilian Government, though denying that there was any 
evidence at all of his guilt, thought it necessary to dismiss him, 
on the ground that by these unfounded accusations ‘‘he had 
lost the prestige necessary to the fulfilment of his duties.” 
Finally, Senhor Bento Soares, a magistrate of the district of 
Albardao, whose house immediately adjoined the scene of the 
wreck, was implicated in the suspicion of plunder by the 
discovery of property from the wreck (uninjured by immer- 
sion in the sea) in his house. Yet this man’s brother-in-law 
was one of those employed to hold the inquest over the bodies 
of the dead Englishmen. These are the principal circumstances 
which, taken with a number of others of minor importance, 
but all tending in the same direction, go to show culpable 
neglect on the part of the Brazilian officials. And thus much 
is admitted, we must remember, by the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister himself. He says, that the Brazilian Minister 
“‘ascertained that the Inspector had been negligent, 
delaying one or two days the communication of the 
event [the wreck] to the competent authority; and that the 
Sub-Delegate, from accusations (unfounded), had lost the 
prestige necessary to the fulfilment of his duties. Con- 
sequently both were dismissed, not for culpable neglect, 
which would have had to be punished by legal means, but 
the first for wilful negligence of the short delay* in an- 
nouncing the event, from which neglect no prejudice or harm 
arose to the action of justice ; and the second, for not possess- 
ing moral strength enough for his charge. Thus there was 
no culpable neglect; and as to the Justice of the Peace 
[Senhor Bento Soares}, the fact of his not having been con- 
victed of the connivance attributed to him by Mr. Vereker 
ought necessarily to exempt him from all and every censure.” 
It is obvious that these admissions go a long way towards 
proving that our wrecked sailors, or (if they were really 
drowned) their property, had not the earliest and fullest pro- 
tection which the Brazilian law could have given them; and, 
as we have said, many of the minor and incidental evidences 
elicited, confirm this into a moral certainty. There can, then, 
be little doubt that our Government had a legal claim on that 
of Brazil for compensation for any additional loss suffered in 
consequence of this negligence (whether culpable or not, and, 
of course, all such negligence is culpable) in the Brazilian 
officials. 

The only question that really arises is as to whether this 


loss was fairly estimated; and next, whether our claim was | 


decently or indecently enforced. As to the first point, Mr. 
Christie was duly instructed that if the Brazilian Govern- 
ment admitted the principle of compensation, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to accept a fair arbitration on the 
question as to the actual amount of compensation to be made,” 
—and though, therefore, the estimate was certainly rather 
calculated as if Brazil were wholly responsible both for the 
sea’s destructiveness and for the plundering of the wreck,— 
no reproach arises on this head. As tothe second point,—the 
mode in which our claim was enforced,—we cannot but think 
that it was unnecessarily arbitrary and humiliating. The claim 
for compensation was made by Mr. Christie, on Lord Russell’s 
instructions, on the 5th December last; and the British 
Government did not, it seems, give time even to receive and 


consider the answer of Brazil before enforcing the demand. | 
Lord Russell’s despatch of October 8th, directing the claim | 
to be made, was followed very quickly by his despatch of | 


November 4th, directing reprisals to be made by Admiral 
Warren, in case the Brazilian Government should refuse. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Christie first asked for compensation, 
on the 5th December, he was already authorized to compel it, 
and before the last day of the month Admiral Warren had, 
in fact, made the reprisals agreed upon. Now we sub- 
mit that this is rather insolent diplomacy. 
that the Brazilian Government had shown but languid interest 
in the vindication of its own proceedings. 


Still, the demand for compensation was not made till the end 
of that period, and it was scarcely decent to make this demand 
for a somewhat doubtful claim and enforce it without leaving 
space for a discussion, almost in the same breath. 
no analogy between such a case as this and that of the 





* Thus our Foreign Office translates it; but this and many other passages in the 
translated despatches are rendered with a noble independeuce of grammar, and some- 
times even of meaning. 


It may be true | 


The affair had | 
been hanging on fora year and a half before the final demand. | 


There is | 


Trent. Here, at least, there was no question of an insult 
to the British flag. The Brazilian Ministry had taken many 
steps to bring the offenders to justice, and had disgraced 
two officials for their inadequate or unsatisfactory conduct. 
The claim for compensation was, we think, good, and doubt- 
less it would have been essential firmly to enforce it, if only 
to make the Brazilian Government more careful in future for 
the lives and property of English ships. But the manner of 
the proceeding, for a case of mere pecuniary claims, was more 
than imperious, and has, we think, overleaped itself. The 
object was to make the Brazilian Government feel keenly the 
inevitable mischiefs of its loose administration of justice. 
But we have roused the pride of Brazil, not against her own 
loose administration, but against our arbitrary treatment of 
it, and almost given it a diplomatic triumph—for a diplo- 
matic martyrdom to a weuk State is a triumph-—by the un- 
duly menacing character of the proceeding. We wished to 
administer a tonic to the executive of Brazil, suffering under 
a relaxed habit, and we have administered a fillip to the 
disease instead. It is not an uncommon therapeutic error. 


THE PRUSSIAN TYRCONNEL. 
F William the First of Prussia escape the fate of Charles 
the First it will not be for want of a Strafford. Herr von 
Bismark Schinhausen wants apparently none of the qualities 
of that ill-fated renegade, except bis courage and his capacity. 
Strafford played the despotic game in Ireland successfully, 
reducing the island to an obedience better Ministers must 
often have envied, and he risked in England, without an 
army, the wrath of men who showed that they had his life in 
their hands. The Prussian Premier has only succeeded in 
exciting the most patient people in Europe into a mental 
revolt, and, after every high-handed outrage, quotes his 
master’s authority, and hints at the tried devotion of a 
numerous disciplined army. All, however, that his lower 
grade among statesmen enables him to do towards deserving 
the fate of Strafford he does with unwearied zeal. English- 
men are not apt to be very solicitous for the freedom of a 
people who seem to think a kick inflicts no suffering, provided 
the kicker be but a Hohenzollern; or for the honour of a 
|Chember which meets menace by “‘ explanation,” and insults 
by a vote to adjourn. Yet few Englishmen, we suspect, read 
|Herr Bismark’s last speech without a strong emotion of 
|rage, and a thought of the sudden extinction such a 
‘speech in the House of Commons would have insured 
to the speaker. The Chamber was considering a matter 
|of the very gravest importance, nothing less than a per- 
mission granted to foreigners to invade the national ter- 
ritory. The Governor-General of Posen himself affirmed that 
such a permission had been given, and that the frontier was 
| in fact, though not in name, under a state of siege. It was 
known in the House that foreign Governments were about to 
|intervene, and rumoured that the Administration entertained 
| some vast and dangerous plans. The Vice- President of the House, 
/a man of high character, was rumoured to have affirmed, 
on the authority of Herr Bismark, that the Premier hoped 
| and expected to annex all Poland to Prussia, and only an hour 
afterwards gravely confirmed the rumour from his place in 
‘the House. The Germans inhabiting the threatened pro- 
| vince had protested against the convention said to have been 
signed. An immense majority of the Chamber stood prepared 
| to resolve any such agreement impolitic, and two Ministers 
|had already been censured for over-candid avowals when 
_von Bismark Schinhausen rose. 

He had a magnificent game to play. No one will ever 
understand the attitude of Europe to Poland who does not 
remember that German feeling for Poles is never quite 
|sincere. It is qualified even in Liberals by a rooted 
impression that Poles are not civilized men; that Germans 
are civilized men, and that Poles, on the whole, would do 
much better to yield to their superiors, and be currycombed 
/into polish, with what they may of grace. The long struggle 
in Posen itself between the settlers and the indigénes has 
greatly increased this sentiment, the industrious, thrifty 
German eating out, not without noise, the more generous, but 
less capable Pole. A good deal, therefore, of the sympathy for 
Poland expressed in Prussia proceeds from distrust of the 
Court, and that sort of abstract Liberalism which yields so 
|easily alike to prejudice and to interest. A popular king 
‘might do what he would with the Poles, except free them, 
with hearty Prussian assent, and Von Vincke gave voice to 
a permanent fear when he said an united Poland meant a dis- 
; membered Prussia. ‘The Premier had only, therefore, to con- 
| ciliate the House, to promise full information at fitting time, 





| to excite the sleeping jealousy of the Poles, and to appeal to 
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the unsleeping distaste to any form of foreign dictation, to 
render the vote more than doubtful. Prussians dislike forced 
gifts, like all the rest of mankind, and the Court might have 
got its coercion bill as easily as a British Minister used to ob- 
tain one for Iveland, and for very much the same reasons. 
The opportunity was a great one for a statesman, but M. 
Bismark is only a junker. He did not want to conciliate the 
Chamber, or to secure any new support, or to repel England 
and France, or to conquer Poland, or to do any one thing 
which capable statesmen desire. All he cared for, was to prove 
to the House how slight was the reverence in which both 
he and his master held the Constitution they had sworn to 


protect. In a tone of impatient insult he told the majority— | 


good patient Germans, who, probably, will not execute even 
him—that they were partizans of insurrection, taunted the 
Chamber with its small resemblance to an English House of 
Commons—a dissimilarity for which the speaker, had he 
known history, would have been as grateful as the condemned 
for a respite—and reminded one speaker that he (Von Unruly’ 
had, in 1848, tried to refuse payment of taxes. Think of 
that iniquity, gentlemen who follow the Earl who once did 
that very same thing, and has ever since, because he did it, 
been forgiven for quitting all his old friends! The Vice- 
Speaker, Herr von Behrend, could not quite bear this insolence, 
and calling Herr von Bismark to order, brought down a burst 
almost without a parallel even in the history of Napoleonic 
France. All restraint was forgotten, and the true feeling of the 
higher Prussian official, insolent by right of blood and the tradi- 
tions of office, blazed out on the astounded Vice-President. Was 
he, a von Bismark and an office-bearer, to berebuked by a House 
of Commons? He was no member, he told them, and was not 
subject to their regulations ; he did not sit by election, but by 
command of the King, and they had no right even to inter- 
rupt him. So saying, he repeated the offensive sentence, 
when called to order, repeated his claim to exemption, and 
when threatened with an adjournment, sneeringly told the 
House he knew they had understood his t wice-repeated remark, 
and closed his speech with the asseveration that the Chamber 
protected treason. The House was thrilling with indignation— 
an indignation which showed itself in fierce applause, 
when Dr. Virchow called this behaviour that of a ‘sw 
gering student ;’—but it was apparently powerless. it 
was weak not merely beyond the example of England, 
where a Minister would be given into custody rather sooner 
than anybody else, but beyond the example of France, where 
members, patient of all else, do not endure deliberate insult. 
It is just conceivable that the House doubted its own legal 
authority to arrest a favourite of the King; but even Herr 
Bismark did not deny that it had the power to adjourn, and 
to keep adjourned till it had extracted some sort of anende. 
The truth is, individual members are in Prussia so accustomed 
to look up, to regard high officials as beings invested with the 
odour of power emanating from the throne, that they cannot 
rid themselves all at onze of the impression that they are 
collectively children to be scolded at will by the delegate of 
the paternal authority. Houses must sit a long while before 
they are fully aware of the absolute necessity of enforcing 
outward respect, or recognize that parliaments, like kings, fall 
when they resign etiquette. ‘The Chamber, however, did its 
duty on the point involving the nation, and not merely its 
self-respect, and, undeterred by Herr von Bismark, condemned 
the convention by a vote of 246 to 57. 

lt is difficult for an Englishman even to imagine the 
reasons which may have induced the Prussian Minister to 
break out in this vein of bombastic insult. Three explanations 
are, however, suggested in the country itself, and it is hard to 
decide which is the worst of the three. According to one 
account, Herr von Bismark only gave way to an emotion he is 
always repressing—an utter loathing for men who claim to 
have rights, yet hold those rights avowedly from the people. 
He spoke as a noble of France, but that he was usually a 
gentleman, would have spoken under the ancient régime. He 
simply let his real feeling appear, and it is that of an 
irredeemable aristocrat of the bad German type. A De Rohan 
would have said things as scornful, but then his scorn would 
have been epigrammatic. Lord Palmerston might be as bitter 
to individuals, but the last thing he would deride is the 





ag 


House which has the honour to hold himself. This suggestion | 


is the most creditable of the three to Herr von Bismark’s heart, 
insolence of this kind springing rather from mental disease 
than wickedness; but then what becomes of his claim to rank 
among the statesmen of Europe? Men trained in diplomacy 
keep their tempers, and he must have wilfully let go the 
reins for the poor satisfaction of showing the people how 
cordially he can despise their wishes and representatives. 


|The second theory is that he spoke with an eye only to his 
employer's approval, and insulted the Commons inorderto seem 
courageous in the eyes of the King. The overseer threatened 
the slaves that their owner might think him zealous. There 
is a depth of baseness in such a course—a happy mingling of 
arrogance and servility—of contempt for the nation, and 
cringing fear of the Court, which might render it peculiarly 
acceptable to a “ junker,” a member of the worst and most 
imbecile faction now existing in Europe. The Russian nobles 
are as oppressive, but at least they have ideas and a future. 
The loungers of the Faubourg are as useless, but they keep up 
the tradition of manners. An English aristocrat can be as 
proud, but his pride leads him to unpaid zeal in the service of 
the very race he contemns. <A Prussian aristocrat is a peasant 
enfeebled by faith in pedigree, and demoralized by the state 
of dependence on the King which his contempt for honest 
exertion ensures. There remains a third explanation, which, as 
the worst, is also, we fear, the truest of all. Herr von Bismark 
spoke with design, hoping by taunts to arouse the resistance 
which oppression has not provoked, and so persuade the poor 
King that the only course remaining is to Jean openly on the 
sword. That is the darling wish of his faction, the openly- 
expressed desire of the martinets who surround the King, 
and who, never having witnessed real strife, think that 
in polities, as in an army, the end of organization is 
mechanical order. They are capable of pipeclaying a nation, 
and calling the whiteness civilization ; of turning Prussia into 
a barrack, and bidding the world admire their architectural 
skill. With a nation of privates below them, and a serjeant- 
major above, with a country turned into a camp, and a State 
revenue treated as if it were a Canteen Fund, they might suc- 
ceed in their wretched design, but that an army cannot be 
made of the non-commissioned alone, and for officers they have 
only themselves, and for general only Herr von Bismark. Straf- 
ford did we say ? the man’s true prototype is the Dick Talbot, 
the braggadocio Earl Tyreonnel, who made for James II. an 
Irish army, and lost him the British throne 


| 





THE NEW METHOD WITH HERETICS. 

HUE Bishops, of course, love us all dearly, even those of us 
i who are “erring” brothers. It was quite evident the 
other day that they loved the Sunday excursionists, and only 
wished to do unto the poor townspeople as they would that 
the poor townspeople would do unto them. But their love 
has never shone out in so sweet and holy a flame as in the 
address to one of their own brethren. Sweet as are the ties 
of human fellowship and Christian fellowship, the ties of 
‘brotherly anxiety” are deeper still. A soft and solemn 
harmony of love breathes out in the letter from the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops to their Right Reverend Brother of Natal, 
from which we do not wonder that Dr. Hampden, Bishop of 
Hereford, could not bear to be excluded, while even the only 
really eminent scholar in the episcopal ranks, the Bishop of St. 
David’s, must have felt it something of aneffort to withhold his 
voice. But it was a pity that Dr. Hampden, in pressing rudely 
into that chorus of mellow voices, should have struck a discord 
in his impetuous haste. He wishes his name to be included, 
‘‘ though,” says his lordship, ‘‘ the address is not so condem- 
natory as I could have wished it to have been.” Condemna- 
tory! Why, the tone of it was a low whisper of episcopal 
love and sorrow—a musical plaint of prayer and pathos, 
entreating the Bishop of Natal to subdue his selfish will, 
and return into harmony with the other rulers of the Church, 
‘‘ heart to heart, as lute to lute.” Dr. Hampden should not 
have broken the impression of this tender and subduing strain 
by such a jarring note as that. The Bishops had realized 
something of the spiritual grief and sweet candour of that 
great man who said to his opponent, “ You have beaten me 
with a stick that I have every reason to believe has knobs on 
it, but I am not angry;” and Dr. Hampden spoils it all by 
saying that he is angry, and wishes they had been angry too. 

But the Bishops who thus gently return a kiss for a blow 
will reap their reward. Such a spirit as theirs immediately 
infects the whole Church under their rule. And, though 
Dr. Colenso himself repels their overtures, it must, we 
think, have been the affectionate and unselfish tone of the 
Episcopal letter which suggested to Dr. Pusey on the following 
day the fourth great head of his refutation of Mr. Maurice. 
He will no longer appeal to the mere right of the Church to 
exclude heretics; he appeals, like the Bishops, to the best 
and most unselfish side of heretics’ nature. He exhorts them, 
as the Bishops exhort Dr. Colenso, to take account for others 
—to think less of themselves, and more of the scandals 
and the stumbling-blocks which they put in the way of 
jothers,—to sacrifice themselves with heroic unselfishness 
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for the interests of the people. This is so new a line with 
Dr. Pusey, and so unlike the rig: ae 
his ordinary demeanour towar ds 
ascribing the change of tone . the blessed influence of the 
episcopal example. “It seems to me strange,” he 
“that Mr. Maurice dees not sce that this claim for unbounded 
liberty on the part of the clergy is a claim on behalf of clerical 
selfishness. The clergy exist not for themselves, but for the 


tics, that we cannot help 


L1ere 


says, 


people. Unlimited freedom of the clergy is oppression to the 
people. We are members of one body expressing a common 
faith. The people do not want to be taught a different faith, 


else they would go elsewhere.” From which Dr. Pusey argues, 
as we understand him, first, that the wish of constituents 
is the true basis of a church—astrange doctrine, perhaps, 
for the leader of the high Anglican movement of 1833 ;— 
next, that the wish of constituents is to be tested by the 
old formule drawn up three hundred years ago simply 
because the popular voice has never positively demanded 


their revision or abolition; and, finally, that on this ground 
the Liberals of 1863 are bound to cast away all selfish 
thoughts, and to immolate themselves for a people who are so 


the formule of 1563. There is something novel 
no doubt, in this appeal to the nice feelings of 
little afraid that even Dr. Pusey is 
losing his hold in this matter of solid ecclesiastical ground. 
There is this difficulty, that if it be admitted that the 
people are to choose for themselves what doctrine they 
will have,—which seems to us uncommonly like a Congre- 
gationalist’s or Independent’s view, and very unlike Dr. 
Pusey’s on any other occasion but the present,—then you 
much better a ny 

b 


attached to 
and ing, 
heretics, but we are 


oun ie 
strik 


inferential test of 


may have a a 

this asserted ‘‘sclfishness” of the Liberal party—a direct 
test. Dothe young men, or - parents of the young men 
who are under Mr. Jowett’s teaching at Oxford, wish to get 
rid of him cr not? Surely if it is the violence to the people 
which Dr. Pusey has so suddenly taken to heart, that is, the 


injury to their feelings caused by inflicting on them or their 


children a teacher who cannot teach them “ what they 
want to be taught,”’ it is easy to ascertain this by somewhat 
more direct processes than Dr. Pusey *s curious argument. 
He reasons, a University has always been committed to 
Church _— s,—the Church three mene’, years ago 
adopted 1 the Thir rt “nine Hc opel eet ore, the English who 


send their sons to the Universi ty are anxious that € very tutor of 


that University should hold those Articles in any sense which a 
court of law would now put upon them.” No one will deny 
that this is precarious reasoning. Noone can deny that if Dr. 


is at heart to give effect to the present wishes 
of the English people, it might be done in sean more explicit 
manner—say by an appe: ilto the House of Commons. Will Dr. 
Pusey assert that the House of Commons could now be made 
to enforce rigidly on all Oxford tutors and professors the 
elaborate doctrinal tests of the sixteenth century? If not, 
it can seureely be by this new- -found ps assion for the right of the 
English people to be taught “‘ what they want to be taught,” 

that Dr. Pu. ey really justifies his protest against any catho- 
may d of comprehension in the University of Oxford as well as 

n the Church of England. 

” But the principle goes further. In the case of the Univer- 
sity, the test of popular wish could scarcely be applied, except 
through the House of Commons. But in the case of the 
Church, we do not see how Dr. Pusey could evade the logic 
of any one who infers from his principle that individual con- 
gregations are oppressed if they, too, are not taught “ what 
they want to be taught.””> Were not Mr. Macnaught’s con- 
gregation at Liverpool oppressed because, when he became 
rationalist, and they had become ration: lists with him, and 
wished to be taught rationalism, he was constrained to leave 
them? We never heard that Mr. Heath’s people, or Dr. 
Williams's people, or even Mr. Wilson’s people, complained 
that they were oppressed by not being taught what they 
wanted to be taught. We generally find ‘that heretical cler 2y- 
men, if ve ry much i in earnest, contrive to geta large part of their 
flock to follow them, and sometimes when gifted with great 
powers like the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, contrive to 
teach what people “‘ want to be taught’ a good deal more 
effectively than Dr. Pusey or Archdeacon Denison. If this 
mere wish of the people, then, is to be the test,—and we are 
ourselves far from thinking it the true test,—for the clerical 
conscience, then we fear that no eloquence of Dr. 
Pusey's will be effective in convincing the heretical pastors 
and still less the heretical tutors, that “they are very selfish 
oppressors of the nation in remaining where they are. Eng- 
lish common sense is not often like Dr. Pusey’s; 
find out what living people “ want to be taught,” 


Pusey really h: 


by travel- 


nas 


‘ling back to formule three hundred years old, 
ecclesiastical severity of 


it does not | 


and arguing 
from their non-repeal that they represent the popular wish 
still ;—at least, to most men this method would seem clumsy 
in the presence of ample direct evidence, 

The truth is, that the friends of the narrowing policy have 





a dim sense that directly exclusive measures are not at all 
popular, and that if they can edge the heretics our 
without seeming to do so, that would be the wiset 
policy. So they appeal to the better feelings—to the 


honour and disinterestedness—of the enemy, instead of giving 
open battle. The Bishops tenderly suggest to Dr. Colenso that 
it is want of humility and an inattention to prayer which have 
probably led him wrong, or, at least, they say unequivocally 
that “deeper study” and ‘‘earnest prayer” would be 
sure to bring him right agaiv,—a hint which, coming 
as it does from men, many of whom are, like the 
Bishop of Rochester, confessedly quite incompetent to 
study the Hebrew of the Pentateuch even as deeply as 
Dr. Colenso, must clearly refer more to the prayer than 
to the study. Dr. Pusey has not ¥ gone so far. His better 
taste forbade him to say that if Mr. Jowett would pr ny a little 
more, he would come to —_ with Dr. Pusey; but he is 
embarking on the same ps arallel of argument, w hen he assures 
Mr. Maurice that if the clergy would only cast away all sel- 
fishness they would see that they ought, out of love to the 
people, to accept cheerfully the narrowest interpretation of 
the Articles. 


For ourselves, though 
nor Dr. Col 


“ce 


agreeing neither with Mr. Jowett 

lenso, we are very sure that the Church of Eng- 

land ought to include them both, if it is to be-as large as the 
wants of the English people. The Church of Christ must 


rest upon the personal life and presence of Christ, and no one 
who does not hesitate to proclaim | that, should be excluded 
simply for getting into difficulties about carly Hebrew history, 


or accepting a theory of mediatorial efficacy which is not that 









of the sixteenth century. As for the “ scandals” of w hich 
the B hops t ilk,—or the « pereniees to the feelings of the 
people not taught what ‘they want to be taught,” of which 
Dr. Pusey talks,—these things m _ be. But the greatest of 


all hindrances to the real grasp of Truth,—the greatest of all 
scandals,—the greatest of all oj nl ssions, is to give the pe wale 
‘s who do not and canuot honestly work out their own 
temporary phases of their own 

leetua ul growth for sake of uniformity,—who are 
the sake pee others call Truth. The 

j ss and less trusted every day by the people as 
sincere teachers: and the fen ninine, not to say feline tender- 
ness of the episcopal speeches and epistles on heresy, justly 
increases that distrust. If they are to become more 
masculine teachers of men, let them feel once more the 






cony ictio ms,—who ap agen the 


O i 
cicrgy are le 


once 





novel sensation of Christian freedom. 
THE AMERICAN CONSCRIPTION. 
i has long been difficult to follow the course of American 
opinion, ‘but it is now bi ming hard to understand 
American fact The country is waging a great war, one 
which involves its very existence as a nation, ‘and finds that 


from over sanguine mismanagement, it will next June be 
almost without an army. ‘Thereupon the upper House of the 
national Parliament passes an act decreeing a levy en masse. 
Ihe chief of the State is invested with the power to call the 
whole population between twenty and forty-five, at ten days’ 
notice, into the field. ‘The very first draft may inelude all 
men between twenty and thirty-five; the only exemptions 
allowed being the supporters of fatherless households and 


the rich. A’ clergyman must go, or a doctor, an only 
son or a man just married; but any one can remain 
at home if he pay down sixty pounds. The electoral 


districts are selected for the conscription circles and an officer 


|is appointed to each, whose title of Provost-Marshal indi- 


cates military, and therefore unrestrained, power. This 
tremendous measure passes the Senate by large majorities, it 
is considered certain that it will be adopted by the re- 
presentative House, and the public out of doors give 
no hint of their disapproval. What series of facts could be 
simpler? If they occurred in any other country on earth, 
they would be held to prove that the nation was prepared to 
fight to the death—to wage war as only the French Conven- 
tion or Frederic the Second of Prussia have ever waged 
war—to subordinate every accustomed feeling, the love 
of liberty, and the craving for case, the desire for prosperity 
and the hatred of strict control, to the admitted necessity of 
keeping the nation entire. No historian would dream of 
accounting for such a measure on principles other than these ; 


j}no publicist would venture to question that a free nation, 
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whine legislature passed such an Act, was beyond the reach | affairs, i.e, as an injustice, a breach of the tacit laws 
of defeat. ‘of mankind, as well as a violent wrong. They feel 


Yet it is by no means clear that this is the meaning of this |as_ if those intervening were not s0 ‘much enemies 
conscription Bill. Only the other day, and indeed while the as buccanecrs. Republicans and Democrats feel this alike, 
Bill was passing, the nation seemed to be more than | with only this marked difference. The former dread inter- 
doubtful whether to continue the war. No less than six vention, which would upset all their plans; the latter rather 


great provinces even now continue it under protests from | approve it, because it would enable them to end the war with 


the majority. A similar measure, ordered only three months 
since, under much more favourable circumstances, broke down | 
almost before it was tried. In a full third of the States the | 
Governors stand pledged to resist any draft. It is nearly 


certain that this one will be resisted in half a dozen pro- | 


| the South under plea of a war with France. It is as @ 
‘menace to France that the Bill is first of all passed. The 
recent letter of the Emperor, the expedition to Mexico, the 
| known distress in Rouen, the supposed effect of the distress im 
sapping the Bonaparte throne, have all convinced the Ameri- 


vinces, through a machinery with which the Central Govern- | cans that their strife will not be much longer endured. They 
ment is powerless to contend. The disposition to fight, to | expect to see their blockade broken, and General Forey with a 
all appearance, grows cooler instead of more fierce, and half | regular army at Richmond, and are prepared in that event to 
the journalists of the Union regret that foreign mediation was make war upon revolutionary principles, to cover the seas 
not accepted. And yet the Legislature, directly elected by | with privateers, to throw the whole population into the coast 
the people, calls out the whole national strength, and the | defences, and even, we see from the Herald, to shake hands 
people, but lately so recalcitrant, look on without a word of | with Great Britain and acknowledge themselves mistaken. 
remonstrance. What does it all mean? Has the w hole | It would be easy to point out the unreasonableness of some, 
North suddenly resolved upon throwing away the scabbard? | at least, of these fears. Napoleon may have something to gain 
Or is Congress lending itself to a colossal practical joke? Or | by breaking the blockade, but he clearly could gain “nothing 
does the dominant party really intend to coerce its restive | from invading American soil. He sees the distinction, if the 
opponents ? | Herald does not, between Mexico and the North, and is little 
There may be something in that last suggestion, which finds | likely to waste a second army in a still more di angerous ex- 
favour, we know, among some very impartial observers. A | pedition to a semi-tropical coast. But free nations legislate 
levy en masse, if obeyed only in districts where Re »publicans | on the information which they themselves possess, and not 
muster strong, and commanded by officers of Mr. Lincoln's | on observers’ ideas; the Americans think they know that France 
selection, would place a most formidable weapon in the hands | jis menacing them, aud propose a Bill which, as an adver- 


of the Republican Administration. The army would be very 
apt to support any such levy by force. The generals have | 
prevented the Kentucky Convention, as tending towards 


secession. A body of officers, most of them democrats, have | 


signed resolutions, informing ‘the Ohio Legislature that all 


who oppose the war are traitors, whose speeches had better | 


be kept from the army. General Rosencranz warns the same 
body not to believe that the Western soldiers will sell peace 
for the Mississippi, and everywhere the army seems to have | 
made up its mind that abolition, however unpleasant, is im- | 
perative as a ‘war measure.” The soldicry may support the | 
conscription, and in so doing place the country once more at 
the feet of the Administration. Such a resolve, however, if | 
taken in the tecth of the people, would involve a military | 
despotism in the North, and the difficulty which impedes | 
such a despotism is, we conceive, simply this: No army 
whatever, however organized, or however commanded, 
could levy the funds required for its own support over 
so vast an extent of country against the will of the 
people. It would break up in three months, and although, 
therefore, the Republican Senate may calculate on ob- 
taining new power through their Bill, that cannot have 
been its first motive. They may, if they gain a great 
victory, so far recover public confidence as to prevent oppo- 
sition, and then the conscription will be a tower of strength. 
Or without the victory they may still use it under certain 
circumstances with effect, even against the South. But their 
primary object is, we believe, not victory in the internal 
war, but defence against extern: al aggression. 

Men who have studied the French Revolution have often | 
been struck by the intense and unreasonable suspicion | 
with which the Republican leaders viewed every movement 
abroad. Foreigners, and especially Pitt, were supposed to 
pass their lives in schemes for dismembering France. Men 
of keen intellect and much knowledge of affairs were carried 
away by the current, and at a time when England had not 


fifty thousand men under arms, she was supposed to be | 


meditating deeply on an approaching march upon 
Paris. ‘The nation had grown electric. Men, torn from 
their usual habits, and driven out of their grooves of 
thought, had come to believe everything possible, and looked 
to the future as if Providence were certain to be malignant. 
It is the temper which in individuals we call nervous excite- 


‘tisement of their defiance, is a fairly sensible measure. If in- 
| vaded, which they will not be, they would work the conscrip- 
tion, which otherwise they will not use, and the Bill there- 
fore creates in that case a new reservoir of power. Whether 
| its authors have also another and secret design, the execution 
of which depends on some events at hand, is known to them- 
selves alone. There are signs abroad in some quarters that the 
| South is fecling exhausted, and the framers of the Bill, with 
| the national fondness for bragging, may think that the Bill 
| will diminish spirits already depressed. ‘They may, too, hope, 
| should they win a great battle, or find a decent Ge neral, that 
|the measure may be worked for their own immediate ‘ends, 
But their first desire is to frighten France by advertising their 
resolve to expend their w hole population rather than submit 
| to dictation; and as that resolve has a basis of truth, as it is 
certain that they could in such an event bring new millions 
| into the field, it is more than possible that their desire may, 
after all, be attained. 


BRIBERY AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

\ THEN the Spectator accompanied his friend Sir Roger to 
the assizes, he was thrown into great alarm by the 
old knight rising to address the court. It turned out that 
Sir Roger had nothing of consequence to say, and, as Addison 
conjectured, his chief object was to gain a figure in the eyes 
| of his friends, “‘ and keep up his credit in the country.” The 
| House of Commons must have had a precisely similar design 
in its recent debate on the ‘‘ Corrupt Practices at Elections. 
| Bill.”” Suspected persons occasionally find it very convenient’ 
to make a public protestation of uprightness and virtue. For 
'a man to be very severe towards a misdoer has always been 
accepted as a sure sign of his own blamelessness. It is impos- 

sible to tell how much is done to maintain the good repute of a 
| fuir life by those who know their reputations to be a little 
| tarnished. None are so loud in praise of honour as they— 
‘none so implacable against the blundering culprit who has 
been found out. The effect of these demonstrations is very 
| impressive when they are made on a considerable scale. The 
| whole nation, as Macaulay reminds us, now and then under- 
| goes a great access of virtue. This week the epidemic has 
| broken out in the House of Commons, and the result might 
have been imposing, if it were not for the strange air of bur- 
_ lesque that surrounds the proceedings. The speake rs were all 




















ment, and it is one to which the Americans, as a nation, seem | eager to put down bribery, but they were evidently filled 

eapecially given. There is no reason to doubt that the masses | with the belief that it was something like an absurdity to 

believe foreign intervention at hand, and as little that they | attempt the task. Though ignorant of | bribery experimentally, 
will resist it with an unanimity of which this Bill is intended | they pointed out a dozen different ways in which the Bill 
to serve as the foreign advertisement. To observers in Europe | before the House might be evaded. It is only the theory of 
who consider that they are offering mediation between two | corrupt practices at elections the House of Commons knows 
contending nations this extremity of wrath is perplexing, and | anything about, but the theory it understands perfectly. 
even a little comic. The N orth, however, has not yet brought | Hence Sir George Grey was puzzled to make out a godd case 


| 


itself to regard the war as one between nations. ‘To its people | for the Government measure on Monday night, and we can 
the war seems still, after all that has passed, only a dangerous | scarcely wonder that his defence should have subsided into a 
sectional strife, which must end, as they still believe, in pre- whisper which led Lord Robert Cecil to declare that the de- 
serving their mighty Union. Any interference, therefore, of | bate might as well be going on outside the House, since mem- 
any kind is resented as men resent interference in household | bers below the gangway could not hear a word that was said. 
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These gentle conversational murmurs were very much in | 
harmony with the rest of the performances. The Govern- 
ment had got up a Mystery play in which the moralities 
were chiefly represented by Sir George Grey, while ample room 
was left for any private member to take a part as his fancy 
directed. Naturally enough the proceedings were of what is 
called a high tone. Bribery was cast into the pit, and Purity 
industriously shovelled the earth over it. A good chance of 
lecturing our friends on the beautiful character of the just 
does not oceur every day, and few men could have withstood | 
the temptations which Monday’s interlude presented. To | 
be sure the Government had gone very far indeed. The | 
second clause of their Bill was sweeping in its enactments. | 
Persons employed to do the necessary work of a candidate, | 
as agents, canvassers, poll-clerks, and messengers, were to | 
be forbidden to vote at the election in which they were | 
engaged. Mr. Collins pointed out that the wording of the | 
clause would disfranchise even the publisher of a newspaper | 
in which the advertisement of a candidate appeared. This root | 
and branch work seems to have a little staggered even the | 
purest of the pure, but there were one or two members whose | 
ardour outstripped that of the framers of the Bill. Mr. Puller | 
proposed that all persons who let committee-rooms, or who | 
furnished “ meat, drink, or entertainment on the order of any | 
candidate,” should lose their votes. This blow was aimed at | 
the publicans, who, partly from the lethargic state of mind | 
which their avocation engenders, and partly by reason of their | 
great nicety of conscience, take a long time to consider which | 
way they will vote, and seldom decide until their rooms are | 
engaged by oxe or other of the candidates. When this is | 
«lone, and their houses are covered with the broadsides of the | 
candidate, and their ears filled with the din of his supporters, 
they, by an easily understood process, go over to his way of | 
thinking, and votefor him. To deprive them of this means of | 
coming to a right conclusion would obviously be an unjust | 
course, and many a publican would rather give up his vote | 
altogether than be denied the privilege of hearing a candidate | 
in his own house at the candidate’s expense. The publican’s | 
wrongs are deep enough already, without the addition of this | 
scourge. Sir George Grey, dismayed at the zeal of his ally, | 
explained that if the suggestion was accepted, a candidate | 
might ‘‘go to an hotel kept by a warm partizan of his opponent, | 
and thereby cause him to be disqualified.” A wavering 
publican—and all publicans are wavering at an early stage 
of an election—would reasonably enough choose the customer | 
who paid the best. The victuallers escaped at once, but the | 
case of the general agents required further consideration. It 
is not commonly supposed that poll-clerks can exercise any 
influence in deciding a contest, and they must have been in- 
troduced into the bill chiefly for the purposesof symmetry. The | 
lawyers, again, who manage the affuirs of a candidate have 
usually political opinions which are well known throughout | 
the county, and if a Liberal candidate selects a firm of the | 
same views to manage his affairs, it is not at all clear that the | 
act is an act of bribery. Messengers and canvassers must be 
had, and in constituencies where votes are worth a price, no one 
will undertake these duties when they can take their money | 
in a quieter way, and with less chance of exposure. Although 
these objections were unexpressed, they were evidently felt 
and understood by members who must needs know how such 
things are managed, at least in other boroughs or counties 
than their own. In fact, it was impossible to accept seriously 
enactments which had a threatening look, but which, in truth, | 
were nothing worse than a bugbear. The African king, | 
Massaba, as Lieutenant Lefroy has just told us, has a very | 
formidable-looking force in his army. It consists of 250 
ferocious fellows, whose sole duty it is to ‘‘ stand still in battle 
to frighten the enemy.” Clause 2 very much resembled in 
principle this warlike troop. 

Of course it was rejected by the House, notwithstanding 
the whispered pleadings of Sir George Grey. Mr. Cave, in| 
moving its omission, justly said that it ‘‘ would impose dis- 
abilities on honest men which the unscrupulous would evade.” | 
It went far to deserve the imputations of “‘ sham” and “ hum- 
bug” which another speaker cast upon it. It is surely inju- | 
dicious to introduce legislation merely to show the impossi- | 
bility of dealing with an evil. There will always be persons | 
who will take money for their votes; there will always be 
candidates who will buy them. We do not say that therefore 
there should be no attempt made to discourage bribery, but | 
better to leave corruption as it is than to finger it with the | 
touch of a Pecksniffe or Harold Skimpole. It is of no use 
brandishing the knife over a patient if we know that it is| 
impossible to perform a successful operation. Sir George 
Grey thought the Bill would not be of much use if Clause 2| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| accomplished lawyers of Poland. 


was struck out, and the House, taking him at his word, 
struck out the clause forthwith. They could do no less than 
agree with the principle of the measure, but they voted 
against its details. The moral sentiments are left to make 
their due impression on the country. The Bill will not have 
the smallest effect in checking corrupt practices at elections, 
and the only effect of a much cleverer measure would be to 
force astute agents into devising fresh modes of passing money 
into the hands of venal electors. These farcical attempts at 
legislation are not without an amusing feature, but they have 
the disadvantage of not adding much to the dignity of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Paul Bedford would have done 
quite as well as Sir George Grey in his part of Monday last. 


ZAMOYSKI AND WIELOPOLSKI. 

HE history of modern Poland is typified by two extra- 

ordinary men, the career of both of whom expresses the 
life of the iast generation. In the height of the struggle of the 
great insurrection, on the 30th of April, 1831, the National 
Government of the kingdom issued a circular to all the 
European Powers requesting aid and sympathy. Some of 
the most distinguished men whom the country possessed 
were chosen to carry the document, and to assist by their 
personal efforts in its success. ‘To Vienna were sent Count 
André Zamoyski; to London, the Marquis Alexander Wielo- 
polski Myszkowski. 

Count André, born April 2nd, 1800, one of the seven sons 
of the great patriot, Count Stanislas Zamoyski, who in the 
Napoleonic wars against Russia formed a regiment at his own 
cost, placing all his children on the lists, was already favour- 
ably known as statesman and diplomatist. Having studied 
at Paris, Geneva, and Edinburgh, he entered the Polish civil 
service, and, in 1826, was placed at the head of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and industry. ‘The National Government 
nominated him Minister of the Interior in 1831, which did 
not prevent him from taking part in the sanguinary battle of 
Grochow, on the termination of which he set out on his mis- 
sion to the Court of Vienna. Stealing his way through a 
double line of Russian troops, and through a still more Argus- 
eyed Austrian sanitary guard, which was defending the 
empire against the dreaded approach of the Asiatic 
cholera; wandering for whole days through swamps and 
morasses, without food or drink, and swimming in 





'the dead of night across the swollen Vistula, with his 


papers tied in his hair, Count André at last reached Vienna, 
and at once made his way to Prince Metternich. The wily 
old premier was astounded on seeing the Polish envoy before 
him; marvelling how he could have got thus far unknown to 
those master minds of Austria, the police. Respecting so much 
courage joined to so much patriotism, he received the young 
envoy with great kindness, though in the strictest secrecy. 
He even introduced him to the Russian Ambassador, Baron 
Tatistchef, trying to bring about an understanding between 
the young “rebel” and the ancient diplomatist. The 
military old Baron himself was led away by the marvellous 
eloquence and earnestness of purpose of Count Zamoyski, 
and when the news came that Marshal Paskiewitch was be- 
sieging Warsaw, committing unheard-of cruelties, he went 
so far as so write a letter to the commander-in-chief, entreat- 
ing him to suspend hostilities. Count André undertook to 
carry the letter; but when he arrived at the Russian camp 
Warsaw had fallen. He was led before the marshal, who 
assailed him in his wonted brutal manner, threatening to 
have him shot. ‘* You dare not do it,” calmly answered 
Zamoyski. Paskiewitch looked in the young man’s face, and 
said nothing more. 

Meanwhile the Marquis Wiclopolski had set out for and 
reached Great Britain. The Marquis, born March 15, 1803, 
was somewhat younger and not quite so well known as Count 
Zamoyski. His father died at an early age, leaving him 
nothing but the title of Marquis—the only one in Poland, 
bestowed by Pope Clement VIII. on a Myszkowski—and a 


| large estate heavily encumbered by debts and chancery suits. 


To regain his patrimony from the clutches of the law and 
fraudulent guardians, his mother let him study jurisprudence 
at an early age. The education suited his stern nature, and 
when a boy of fifteen he pleaded his own cause at the tribunal 
of Warsaw, and at twenty was held to be one of the most 
For more than ten years 
he lived in courts of justice, in the atmosphere of attorneys, 
Jews, and swindlers, till he had defeated the whole of his 
opponents, and regained his paternal estates. He then 
devoted himself to politics, and, in 1831, accepted the 
mission to the Court of St. James, accompanied by Count 
Walewski. He arrived in London at the beginning of 
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May, 1831, and at once sought, but did not obtain, 
an audience with the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. After immense difficulties, but aided by influential 
members of Parliament, Lord Palmerston at length consented 
to receive him as a private individual, with the strict under- 
standing that he was not to be recoguized as the envoy of the 
National Government of Peland. ‘The interview, however, 
bore no fruits; and to several petitions and memorials in 
favour of Poland the noble lord returned no reply. At last, 
on the 8th of August, Mr. Hunt presented a monster petition 
from the electors of Westminster, complaining of the silence 
of the Government, which complaint wes echoed by Mr. lume, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Colonel Evans, and Mr. O’Connell. 
Then Lord Palmerston, replying to the remarks about the 
Treaty of Vienna, turned round and said, ‘The existing 
treaties may give the British Government the rift, but they 
do not confer the od/igation to interfere.” It is a singular in- 
stance of our great Foreign Minister’s Conservative policy 
that he repeated nearly the same words, in a debate on the 
same subject, yesterday week, after an interval of thirty-two 
years. 

Returned from their missions to London and Vienna, both 
Wielopolski and Zamoyski settled down on their Polish 
estates, unmolested by the Russian Government, which had 
then victims enough not to yearn for superfluous martyrs. The 
past experience had taught a different lesson to each of the 
two patriots. Count André, seeing the hopelessness of Poland 
becoming politically free as long as there existed social bond- 
age, sct to work on a grand course of industrial and cul- 
tural improvement, neglecting apparently all other national 
aspirations. He shut himself up eutirely within his own 
estates, devoting his whole time to what many of his former 
friends denominated “gross materialism.” First of all, he 





emancipated his serfs, giving each family a suitable amount of 


land in return for a small annual rent. His next step was to 
build schools in every one of his villages, and when educa- 
tional ambition came to be spreading, reading-rooms, with 
teachers and lecturers, were added for the grown-up members 
of the community. Gradually the Count extended his opera- 
tions over a larger basis, establishing commercial and indus- 
trial societies, and launching a small fleet of steamers on the 
Vistula, to connect the populations of Poland, of the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, and of Galicia. For afew years some of 
these commercial undertakings were not rerunerative, 
when Count André, not to discourage his associates, 
paid the dividends out of his own pocket, unknown 
to the other sharcholders. In 1842, Count Zamoyski 
had ventured to establish a monthly periodical—ihe Agri. 
cultural Reporter. The Russian Government looked en sus- 
piciously, but found it impossible to interfere—the dreaded 
sheet of printed matter speaking of nothing but potatoes, pigs, 
turnips, and mangoldwurzel. However, before another ten 
years were past, an agricultural society had sprung out of the 
Agricultural Reporter: an association counting more than 
5,000 members, with an annual revenue of 15,€00/. The 
Society held its regular sittings at Warsaw, under the presi- 
dency of Count Zamoyski ; and it was during one of these meet- 
ings that the short insurrection of February 25-27 took place. 


Prince Gortschakoff lost his head; but the Agricultural Society, | 


acting as Parliament of the nation, kept order at Warsaw, 


and, in recompense, was suppressed by Imperial ukase, | 


on the 6th of April. Count André neither opposed 


nor protested against the suppression; and when, on the 


15th of October following, a large deputation of former 
members of the society waited upon him to ask his 
advice, his only words were, ‘Keep quiet.” Neverthe- 
less, the Russian Government now began to be afraid of the 
Count, and he was summoned to St. Petersburg. What passed 
in the interview between the Czar and Count Zamoyski has 
never become known; but it is said the latter handed His 
Majesty the sketch of a statue just erected by him in the 
church of the Holy Cross at Warsaw—a Christ bending under 
the cross, but lifting up His head in desperate effort, His right 
hand pointing to heaven, with the inscription beneath: “ Sur- 
sum cor.” 

Great is the contrast between this Count André Zamoyski 
and his friend and colleague of 1831, the Marquis Alexander 
Wielopolski. When a mere boy at college the latter remarked 
to a schoolfellow who had to write an exercise upon pride, 
“I hope you will maintain that pride is a great virtue.” 


This much worshipped pride constitutes the very essence | : te : . 
|to be found among writers for the religious public, might 


|be called a good work of supererogation. In the parks, in 
| omnibuses, in railway carriages, everywhere but in church, are 
| . . . 

) Seen tracts and their distributors. It becomes, therefore, a mat- 


of Wielopolski’s character. His mission to Great Bri- 
tain had shown him the indifference of the governing 
classes of Western Europe for the fate of Poland, and 
his mind revolted at the idea of remaining a humble 


‘supplicant at the feet of Powers possessing so little real love 
for his country. So he threw himself into the arms of Russia. 
His train of reasoning was that it would be less humiliating 
to bear the yoke, however severe, of a kindred race, than to 
crouch before the self-sufficient nations of the Cecident. The 
Marquis made no scerct of his political creed, but unfolded it 
to his countrymen at once openly und without fear. His 
‘Letter of a Polish gentleman to Prince Metternich,” dis- 
tributed in tens of thousands of copies, contained the whole of 
his new political faith, while expressing boundless Latred of 
the non-Slavonic nations, above all the detested Teuton‘c race. 
With a strange and mournful elogrence he tried to persuade 
Poland to throw herself at the feet of the Czar, as the enly 
helper in her sad condition, the only friend in need. But 
this he wished to be done openly and unconditionally, leaving 
aside all considerations of immediate gain or loss, ‘‘Conspiracy, 
false and secret, my soul ebhorreth,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘for there 
has been no gicater misfortune to Poland than the dvings of 
these conspirators, the refuse of all classes: bad priests, bastard 
noblesse, traudulent stew ards, ruined proprictors, StU} id 
officers, vain demagogues, bankrupt farmers, and a pack of 
footmen and communists.” It was but natural that vitupe- 
ration of this sort should bring forth violent protests, and 
create the Marquis enemies without number, in the ranks of 
the aristocracy as well as among the lower classcs. His 
invitation to become Muscovite did not find many admirers, 
in spite of the eloquent language of the ‘‘ Letter to Prince Met- 
ternich.”” The Marquis exclaimed, ‘‘ The Polish nobility will 
no doubt prefer to march, in concert with Russia, at the head 
of a young, bold, and vigorous Slavonie race, full of hope in 
the future, than accept the fate of being dragged like a thief, 
hated, disliked, and despised, in the rear of your decrepid, 
captious, and presumptuous old Western civilization.” The 
wounds inflicted by Russian despotisin were too decp to allow 
much sympathy with these Panslavistic preachings, and the 
Marquis soon discovered that, with all his energy and enthu- 

, he stood very nearly alone among his countrymen. But 
what seemed more strange was, that for a long while the Russian 
Government mistrusted Wielopelski, no less than the Polish 
people. The advisers of the Czar had no faith in him, simply 
because they did not understand him. They tock offence, 
too, at several of his little acts, as his not addressing the 

| Emperor otherwise than by the title of King; his refusal to 

accept orders from Russian generals, and his boundless pride 
in all intercourse with the military rulers of Poland. This 
pride rose into arrogance after Wiclopolski’s appointment to 
the head of the civil administration of the kingdom, in June 
last year. One day, soon after his nomination, the Governor 
of the province of Lublin came to make his report to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and His Highness being engaged, 
was directed to the Marquis. The latter listened quietly for 
half an hour to the speech of the Imperial dignitary, and then 
said calmly, ‘‘ I do not understand Russian.” Such traits of 
the Marquis are numerous; but they do not lessen the im- 
-mense hatred with which the Poles regard him at the present 
hour. ‘The hutrel, indeed, is well deserved, if by nothing 
else, by the cruel deed of the late conscription, which 
originated almost entirely with him. His idea was to lay 
hold and get rid of *‘ these conspirators, the refuse of all classes,’’ 
and he secretly hoped that this act would be the very force 
to stir the slumbering hatred of Russia into open insurrection. 

It is now left to the tate cf arms to decide the position of the 

two ‘representative men,’”—whether Wiclopolski shall re- 

main supreme in Warsaw, and Zamoyski continue an exile. 





siasm 


THE CULTIVATION OF RELIGIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 


VERY nation possesses, besides its avowed creed, special cere- 





monies and practices in which it places a belief far greater 
| than the credit which is accorded to its acknowledged theological 
dogmas. ‘Thus the Russians hold a firm faith in the efficacy 
|of pictures. Frenchmen, who worship very little, are possessed 
| with an enthusiasm almost incomprehensible to other races for 
| Ilumanity and their mothers; whilst Moslem are convinced that 
| men derive great benefit from the mastication of certain printed 
/texts. Englishmen’s esoteric creed consists in unshaken belief 
|in large religious societies and in small tracts. Everybody's ex- 
| perience bears sufficient evidence that, to a large part of the com- 
| munity, the distribution of dirty unbound books appears to be an 
lact which, were it not for the sound Protestantism always 
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ter of interest to ascertain what is the influence likely to be! should think rightly, and when they speak at all, speak rightly and 
exercised by the large of volunteer preachers. Who-/ seriously of their relation to God—is indubitably a matter of vital 


‘al series of publications, should | importance. It may, too, be granted that Englishmen carry the 
‘Railway | system of reticence about all subjects on which they are keenly 





T 
ever wishes to read a ty 
buy and peruse the twelve little books entitled, 
Tracts.” In them are strikingly developed all the characteristics | interested beyond the limits which sound wisdom would approve ; 
of their class. ‘They are cheap, a a farthing a piece ; they but it is not important—it is not even desirable—that men should 
‘h other about the welfare of their souls. 


are filled with texts, and they have in perfection a quality at | learn to chatter to ea 
’ ae | 1 J ‘ : 
that when every one talks about things of 


which a!] religious pamphlets aim, but which few completely reach. | The common argument, 
They are e: “C. §.." their author, has, in minor importance, every one ought to be ready to discourse about 





nently appropriate. 





fact, hold of a brilliant conception. He has seen the topics of eternal interest, is worthless. Me: 1 do not talk renreei™ 
possi f, to use the technical term, “ improving” the railway. | which they care for most, and it would be simply intolerable that 
Every incident of travel has two aspects. The secular aspect is| every stray acquaintance or passing stranger should volunteer 


what has struck others, the religious aspect ““C. 8.” has discovered. advice which intimate friends give but yen and not without 
. “4 . 7 : . . } . ) 1) fname thei 
Thus, it isadi oe thing to lose your ticket, but to most persons | great forethought, or the consciousness of a sudden call for their 


the calamity is not suggestive of any further reflection than of counsel. To talk, however, about religion is one thing; to cast 
thoughts about ‘th ir own carelessness. *“C. S.,” however, sees about tracts is quite another. Tones of voice, seriousness oi 


} 


that the loss cf a ticket may be made, religiously speaking, a gain, manner, obvious good faith, and obvious fervour, occasionally give 


and thus turns the occasion to account. ‘The London train was! weight to the uncalled-for admonitions to strangers. A mere 
just about to leave the Exeter platform, when a lady exclaimed, | piece of paper written by an unknown author, saturat« d with a 
*T have lost my ticket ! Her concern became so great that guards | tone of patronage, and filled with offensive dogmatism or ludicrous 
and passengers searched the train, but the ticket cou'd not be! ignorance, is more likely to check the good thoughts whic 

found. I said, ‘Is it not strange that there should be such | chance to rise in the mind, than to turn any one towards the 
anxiety about this ticket, which is but the passport of a day, while | pursuit of virtue or the love of God. ‘Tract-writers thems: lves 
so many have no concern about the journey of life, or whether | would probably scruple to take some one pill, even though known 
they have a ticket which will pass them into Heaven at last ?’” | to be most efficient in curing certain diseases, and thrust it indis- 
After this, “ C. S.’s” manner begins. Readers can conjecture for re Onegid down the throat of every stranger, whether he were 
themselves how he end As“ C. §.” treats the ticket, so he treats | healthy, weakly, or diseased ; yet to do so would be scarcely more 


me Chas, 4.5 


the slamming « : a door, so he deals with the fact that he meets a | absurd than to force upon every person whose eye can possibly be 


deserter, and s wily, he draws improvement from “ over-luggage.” | caught one monotonous lesson of religious instruction. 
In his allie of the last topic he carries his art to its Tracts are, however, wy no means the newest device in religious 
highest point. There is so neat an introduction about the) horticulture. To judge from an advertisement published by Messr 


owner of the luggage who wished to cheat the company, and Dean and Son, a feeling has spread abroad that little ‘cards or 
the manly tall Irishman who withstood the imposition, as almost | pamphlets hardly meet the requirements of the age. Perhaps by this 
to delude the reader into the expectation of a story, and there is| time the devices which once had novelty have now worn out, and 
at the right point the clever turn by which “ over-luggage ” is made | the most ignorant of country bumpkins has learned to distrust the 
to stand for sin, and the tall Irishman is posed by the question, | ingenious publications which, under the guise of a tale, lead on to 
2” If it were our object to | a string g of texts. At any rate, there are men in the City who at 
por commercially understand their time, and 


sts. Dean and Son claim an exalted place. In an 





“Who will pay for your over-lug 


throw ridicule on the feebleness of “* C. S.’s 


illustrations or to | once reli 





expose the crudeness of his eminently popular theology, it would | among these 
be easy to give quotations sufficiently absurd to amuse the | advertisement appealing to “‘ clergymen, and all interested in the 
public, and to throw doubt on the soundness of the views advc-| cultivation of religious impressions among the young and igno- 
cated by the popular instructor. We desire neither to take | rant,’ these enlightened publishers “call special attention to 
part in theological polemics, nor to mock at men who hope| their medals in imitation of coins.” No words can paint the 
to do good. That on which we wish to fix attention is the! beauties of this device. If it were possible to present each of 
character of the views entertained by large masses of Eng- | our readers with one of these new coins, we might convey a fair 
lishmen as to the nature of religious teaching. Certain funda- | impression of the genius possessed by this enterprising firm of pious 
mental ideas influence the minds both of those who write and of | coiners. As it is, we can only point out, with the aid of the in- 
those who distribute tracts, Their first fecling is that much is | » transcendant merits of the medal. ‘* Made 
gained by producing what are termed “ religious impressions,” or, | inthe shape and form of a halfpennny, bearing as an inscription ‘ an 
in other words, by administering a kind of moral galvanic shock impressive text;’” it is easy to give away, easy to carry, not 
to the soul. These tracts, under delusive titles, which begin like easily destroyed. One excellence we have to take on faith from 
poor tales and end like poor sermons, are all meant to give the! the proprietors of the patent, but since they apparently have 
recipients a start. If it be granted that to give this shock is| thoroughly got up the statistics of conversion, we trust their 
desirable, then comes the question—How is it to be produced ? | words. “ A single passage of Scripture,” they write, “ has frequently 
The answer of tract-writers is very simple. Make, they say, | produced greater effects than a tract.” Again, these mock half- 
in fact, the most trivial events of life handles on which to hang | pence might often be distributed, especially by night, or during a 
remarks about the most serious subjects of eternity. If a railway | thick fog, in place of the ordinary coin of the realm, though they 
door slams, remark, with “C. S.,” “* And the door shall be shut.” Ifa | are so exceedingly light that no one who held them in his hand 
ticket is mislaid, point out that there are losses more serious than | could, by any possibility, mistake them for the more earthly 
the loss of a ticket. Convinced that it is expedient and right to pro- | currency. Thus sweepers, shoeblacks, young gentlemen addicted 
duce religious impressions, and that the mode we have described is! to somersaults—all of whom emphatically belong to the young 
the best method for their production, authors, like “ C. S.," go a| and ignorant—may be at once disappointed and benefited, whilst 
step further, and suppose that what it would be right and wise to! gentlemen who are old and knowing may get rid of an impor- 
do by word of mouth, that it is right and wise to accomplish | tunate beggar and do a good act almost for nothing. We cannot, 
through a farthing pamphlet. Hence flows the overwhelming flood | indeed, suppose that this result of his device could have recom- 
of tracts. Men think they ought to be constantly talking about ' mended itself as any additional advantage to the inventor ; but in 
| all seriousness we hold that these halfpence are one of the most 
By laying out a few shillings, they easily reconcile their prin- | curious, and, we will add, most disgusting, of the combinations by 
ciples and their tastes. For, though to say a word in season is at | which the w orshippers of Mammon have contrived to turn religion 
once the best and hardest of all things, to give away a tract out of | to profit. 
season is, if not the worst, yet certainly the easiest of all the 


ventor’s own eulogies, t] 





religion. They find it unpleasant—almost impossible to do so. 
| 





actions which can lay any claim to be termed meritorious. To | THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
the mind of any one who considers the matter at once impar- | HE Irish people have always been at once fertile and fond of 
tially and gravely, doubts must occur whether the whole view of life | that kind of eloquence of which Mr. Whiteside is a master, 


and religion which makes some anonymous “C. §.” into a spiritual | and one can therefore understand the regret with which the 
teacher is not mistaken. The very hypothesis on which it is/| citizens of Dublin must see their orators each successive February 
grounded is an error. That men should act rightly—that they depart for London, while the splendid building which so often 
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echoed to the voice of Grattan resounds only with the chink of | 


sovereigns and the rustle of bank-notes. ‘To this necessity Lord 
Derby’s Attorney-General has undertaken to reconcile them. 
They have recently heard him address, if not an Irish Parlia- 
ment, at least the Dub!in Young Men's Christian Association, 
on * The Life and Death of the Irish Parlinment,” in the pre- 
sence of a chairman who, with the exception of Lord Charle- 
mont, is that Parliament's only surviving member. And he seems 
to have established pretty clearly that the legislative independence 
to which some few Irishmen still cling was, at the time of the Legis- 
lative Union of the two countries, only a new-fangled and dan- 
gerous innovation. 

It seems to be clear that there was but one Parliament for the 
two countries, in fact, a Union, from the submission of Ireland to 
Henry II., down to the invasion by Edward BGruce, in the weak 
reign of Edward II. Then a local Parliament was called at Dublin 
to redress local grievances. So early do we find the maxim that 
England’s danger is Ireland’s opportunity in full operation. 
Thenceforth to the wars of the Roses comes a gap. But from 
those troubles it derived quite a vigorous life. It met almost 
every second year, until at last it plucked up courage to pass an 
Act prohibiting appeals to England. But Henry VII. was not the 
man to allow his kingdom to be dismembered. He waited till he 
was firm in hisseat, and then, in the tenth year of his reign, sent a 
deputy to Ireland, who passed the famous Act which is still known 
by his name. Poyning’s Act made a clean sweep of Irish preten- 


Restoration the land recovered its national assembly. But a 
momentous constitutional dispute arose, which the authority of 
Lord Strafford had in former times composel. The Commons 
were fond of having conferences with the Lords, but their heroic 
spirits could not brook to stand uncovered in the Peers’ presence while 
It was a practice well enough for the slavish 
Saxon, but it irked the free-hearted Celt. ‘The Duke of Ormond 
implored, argued, and authoritatively decided in vain. ‘The 
Houses would do nothing but quarrel ; so on the 7th August, 1666, 
_he pronounced what Irishmen call ‘ the fatal dissolution.” The 
/ next Parliament met in 1692. 
| The two countries were not united, though as early as 1699 the 
| idea was broached. There is a letter extant from Archbishop 
King to the then Secretary for Ireland, in which the question is 
| handled with temperance and wisdom. The Archbishop was an 
Irishman, and opposed to the Union, * for many good reasons, par- 
| ticularly those given by Malvezzion, Jactus, and Sir Walter 
' Raleigh, ». 5, ch. He thinks the immunities of Ireland 
| should be agreed on and made fundamental ; the proportion of tax 
to be allotted to her immutable; and that the number of members 
| is of little importance, as they would be wanted not so much to 
| vote as to give an account of Irish affairs. ‘‘ Considering,” he 
| concludes, ** how our laws and privileges are crampt, and how 
| unable we are to obtain or pass our laws that are really for our 
good, I believe many in Ireland would readily hearken to such a 
Unhappily this scheme was not carried out. Then 


they sat covered. 


“2” 


“; 


| proposal.” 


anes 


sions to independence. It declared the statute law of England to | ensued a period not to be recalled by Irishmen without indigna- 
be valid in Ireland ; it avoided all Irish Acts which were repug- | tion, or Englishmen without shame—a time of subserviency and 
nant to the English; and provided for the future that no Parlia- corruption, when a dominant minority sold their country for the 
ment could be called in Ireland until the measures to be introduced | privilege of tyrannizing over the majority. Then Ireland endured 
had been approved in England. Besides which, Ireland still | ‘‘a commercial slavery which left neither her credit, her 
remained bound by an English statute, in which she was expressly | commodities, nor her havens at her own disposal.” Then 


named. It is not, perhaps, remarkable that Coke should call this | Parliaments met only to vote subsidies and pass penal 
“‘a right profitable Act,” but the character of Irish Parliaments, | laws. They had courage enough to proscribe priests and 


even at that time, may perhaps be gathered from the statement of bribe the child of a Catholic to “embrace Protestant truth,’ 


so temperate a man, and so great an authority, as Sir John Davis, 
that the Lord Deputy showed thereby “a large heart and a great 
desire for a general reformation in Ireland.” 

Under the Tudors, Parliaments in Ireland were infrequent. But 


| by the promise that he should supplant his brethren and inherit all 
| his father’s estate; but when it came to opposing a Government 

Bill, they could not, their hearts failing them for fear. Walpole’s 
| representative was Primate Boulter, whose only care was that all 











| places should be filled by Englishmen who were not distinguished. 
all) will rejoice to hear that the House would not sit after two | Even to Berkeley, with “ every virtue under heaven,” he submits 
in the afternoon: and they enjoyed at least one point of the | grudgingly. ‘My Lord Lieutenant looks upon it as settled in 
Charter, inasmuch as they were paid. Not this last soothing England that Dean Berkeley is to be made a Bishop here upon 
regulation could pacify Irishmen even before dinner. They fell to | the first occasion. I have therefore nothing to say on that head, 
fighting furiously—hatred of English members the cause ;—*‘‘ the | but that I wish his promotion may answer the expectation of his 
more words, the more choler; the more speeches, the greater | friends in Eng!and.” Boulter had reason, for the new Bishop soon 
broils.” Then the Judges interposed the purity of their ermine set himself to denounce party spirit, obstinacy, resentment, 
and the majesty of their horsehair curls—if, that is, such curls | revenge, and corruption, and to advocate “ the admis-ion of 
3ut patriotism was | Catholics into our College.” Meanwhile, according to Swift, the 


Mr. Brotherton’s ghost (if earthly matters touch him there at 


then were—to lay the strife: they failed. 
worn out at last, and the English orders and rules for regulating | Parliament was seated— 
business were adopted. ‘** Not a bowshot from the College, 

James I. waited eleven years, and then summoned a Parliament, Half the globe from sense and knowledge— 
Sir John Davis was the speaker, and in his address to the Lord Tell us what the pile contains : 
Deputy insisted on the happy state of unity and peace in which as = Rene Shue Seite we Reston. 

’ hese demoniacs let me dub 

the island was lapped. All Ireland acknowledged the King of With the name of Legion Club. 
England to be “their undoubted patron,” and the Parliament did Such assemblies, you might swear, 
not represent the English pale alone. ‘* All Ulster and Connaught, Meet when butchers bait a bear ; 
as well as Leinster and Munster, have voices in Parliament by Gach & melee, and ouch havenguing, 
their knights and burgesses. All the inhabitants of the kingdom, 


When a brother thief is hanging.” 
English of birth, English of blood, the new British colony and the | mic Pe: in ital : ‘ 
old Irish natives, do all meet together to make laws for the com- | ™'S is coniann any SEENGF oF pnsenen, and & was the single vole 


" ayant F or able gentle ad i i 3” 
mon good of themselves and their posterities.”. By way of com- | of an honourable gentleman called ‘ Tottenham in his Boots 


ment, when Sir John was chaired, there was “an actual scufile.” | which defeated the proposal that the supplies should be granted for 
twenty-one years at a time, to save trouble to all parties. There were 


It may be remarked that in this Parliament the old party divisions | F ‘ : : 
gave way to that which has endured unhappily ever since. ‘The | at different times, under the two first Georges, two little spurts of 


House now divided into Protestants and Catholics. With this | indepen _ Se Sees Sten ~ ight to originate 
Parliament, too, commence the journals of the House of Com- | eg fen -_ Ce Taats on egyetinte jadetiation ; hn beth 
a were extinguished by a Declaratory Act of the Parliament of 

Charles I. was not fond of Parliaments. In the first fifteen | a — a wate To tales — qusned. Eng- 
years of his reign he called one, whose history may be concisely and was at war with France and America. Ireland was menaced 
iil a . ’ “ | with invasion, asked for troops, and was requested to protect her- 
self. The Ministers were taken at their word, the Volunteers set 
themselves in array, and Government found itself face to face with 
Cromwell, that strange forerunner of our Indian proconsuls, who | an armed nation. Poyning’s law and the Declaratory Act and 
can govern but not make a speech, united the three kingdoms by | the Privy Council's powers all disappeared in the panic, and the 
his supreme will. In the Parliament which he summoned 





At this time Parliament sat for the life of the sovereign. It 


| 
“ Little said—soon mended: 
A subsidy granted—Parliament ended.” 

| 


at | Irish Parliament was independent. 
Instantly the great patriots Flood and Grattan began to 


Westminster in 1654, Ireland had thirty members. After the | 
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quarrel. Grattan considered that “the work was crowned ;” 
Flood argued that it would not be crowned till Great Britain 
renounced the right to legislate for Ireland. The rival orators 
resorted to the ultima ratio of Irishmen—pistols; were arrested, 
and went back to College Green to fight with their tongues. | 
Both had a weak point. Grattan had received an estate of | 
£50,000 for his public services. Flood had been paid for years 
with the place of Vice-Treasurer to hold his tongue. ‘+I do not 
come here,” said Flood, ‘* dressed in a rich wardrobe of words to 
delude the people. Iam not the gentleman who subsists on your 
accounts. Iam not the mendicant patriot who was bought by | 
my country fora sum of money, and then sold my country for 
prompt payment. I never was bought by the people, nor ever | 
sold them. I object to no man for being in office: a patriot in | 
office is more the patriot for being there.” Grattan was not to be | 
balked by this ingenious apology for the Vice-Treasurership. 
“* When” said he, “affairs of consequence to the nation were debat- 
ing, you might be seen passing by these doors like a guilty spirit, 
just waiting for the moment of putting the question, that you might | 
hop in and give your venal vote; or at times, with a vulgar 
brogue, apeing the manners and affecting the infirmities of Lord 
Chatham ; or, like a kettledrummer, lather yourself into popularity 
to catch the vulgar; or you might be seen hovering over the dome, 
like an ill-omened bird of night, with sepulchral notes, a cadaver- 
ous aspect, and broken beak, ready to stoop and pounce upon your 
prey.” Both left the House. Flood was caught by Alderman 
Exshaw, but Grattan reached the Fifteen Acres and was ready 
for the fray. And these men were the leaders of the House, and 
one of them, at least, a man well advanced in years. Truly when | 
these were the offshoots of the dry tree, we can guess what were the | 
sproutings of the green. 





But their squabbles would not have ruined them had they only 
shown ordinary statesmanship. They were determined to differ | 
from the English Parliament on the question of the Regency. 
The union of the two crowns implied the union of the executive, 
and as soon as the English House had declared the power of ap- | 
pointing a Regent to rest with Parliament, Ireland hastened to 
declare that the Heir Apparent took it as of right. To the objec- | 
tion that it was necessary to affix the English Great Seal to Irish 
Acts, Mr. Grattan replied, with all the naive/¢ of an Irishman, that | 
the King of England affixed the Great Seal of England in his | 
capacity of King of Ireland. One member broadly affirmed that | 
they differed from England because the Regent would not have | 
the power of granting pensions, peerages, and reversionary places. 
It was a very pretty quarrel, when, unfortunately for lovers of fun, 
George III. recovered. 

The last ten years of the life of the Irish Parliament were | 
spent in unavailing invectives against corruption, of which the 
patriots never offered any proof ; while Sir Boyle Roche proposed | 
that a petition for the repeal of the penal laws against Catholics 
should be disposed of ‘‘ by tossing it over the bar and kicking it 
into the lobby.” At last volunteers, parliamentary corruption, 
spouting patriots, and duelling senators, produced the revolution | 
of 1798, and the next year Castlereagh bought the House of Com- 
mons like a flock of sheep. ‘* Are you, Sir,” asked an indignant 
constituent, ‘‘ about to vote for the Union?” “Iam.” *‘ What, 
Sir, would you sell your country ?” ‘ Yes, Sir, and very happy 
am I to have a country to sell.” But in spite of corrup- 
tion all is not yet lost, for the last speaker, a determined anti- 
Unionist, refused to surrender the mace to any but the constituted 
authority, by whom it had been entrusted to his keeping. And it | 
still remains at Antrim Castle, in the custody of his grandson, Lord 
Massareene, to cheer the hearts of the O’Donoghue of the Glens 
and all other unwavering patrivts and advocates of “ Repale.” 





A DUEL AT VIENNA. 
HE capital of Austria has the reputation of being one of the 
gayest cities of Europe ; but it seldom was so gay as during | 
the carnival just passed. For the period of more than a month, all 
existence seemed drowned in one perpetual round of dancing, 
singing, eating, and drinking, the whole population getting almost 


| the Mardi Gras, the day before Ash Wednesday. 


| diversions. 
| shepherdess was displeased by the attentions of the black domino, 


of and carried to prison. 


Hungarian and Bohemian aristocracy, and to numerous foreigners 
belonging to the ¢lite of the diplomatic corps of the capital. 
Among the most assiduous visitors of the latter class were two 
young secretaries of legation, Don Emilio de Muruagay Vildosola, 
of the Spanish Embassy, and Count Rechteren van Rosande, of that 
of the Netherlands. Scarcely a night passed that these two diplo- 
matists were not seen at the Baron’s mansion, and rumour asserted, 
and it was generally believed, that both were in love with the mis- 
tress of the house—a young Hungarian lady of surpassing beauty, 
only recently married to her somewhat older husband. The spec- 
tators watched with much curiosity, hidden under a due veil of 
courtly etiquette, the behaviour of the two foreign noblemen. The 
contrast between them was striking. Count Kechteren, a tall, 
fair-haired, aud blue-eyed young man, of about twenty-six years 
of age, flitted around the beautiful baroness in unceasing movement, 
evidently lost in admiration, but scarcely daring to approach so far 
as totouch the hem of her garment. Less timid than the Count was 
his friend and rival, the Spanish secretary of legation, Don Emilio 
de Muruaga, a handsome dark-complexioned man of between thirty 
and forty. He entirely monopolized the society of the lady as far 
as consistent with propriety, whispering sweet speeches in the 
softest French accent. ‘The customs and habits of Viennese society 
allow great latitude in this respect, which, however, did not tempt 
the baroness to encourage in the least degree the visible attentions 
of the foreign gentleman. The winning smiles of the young mis- 
tress of the house were distributed with fair impartiality among all 
her visitors, and the most careful of observers could detect nothing 
either in her speech or manners that tended in the least to show 
even her consciousness of the feelings she inspired in two of her 
guests. Only some more than usually sharp elderly ladies thought 


| they could see a slight preference given to the pale and timid young 
Count from the Netherlands. 


At Vienna, as elsewhere, the climax of the carnival is 
On the 
evening of this day, a splendid bal masqué finished the festivities 
of the season, as in many other houses of the Austrian capital, so 
in that of Baron Falkenstein. The crowd here was immense, 
completely filling all the reception-rooms of the large mansion, 
and scarcely allowing free circulation in some apartments. As the 
chief pleasure in these carnival assemblies consists in making the 
disguise of the ball-room as perfect as possible, and keeping it a 
strict secret, even to intimate friends, so nothing was known to 
tell the presence of the mistress of the house and her two supposed 
admirers of the diplomatic service, except the general supposition 
that the lady, as well as the two gentlemen, would not fail to appear. 
The company, however, were too much interested in their own 
amusements to speculate much upon the matter, and would, 
probably, not have thought of it all, had not a curious scene 
towards midnight arrested general attention. A black domino 


| was seen following a lady dressed as a shepherdess in all directions, 


and with a pertinacity greatly passing the licence of carnival 
It was clear to all observers of the incident that the 


for she evidently tried to evade him as much as possible, and at times 
made some more or less unsuccessful attempts to elude his vigilance 
and to escape from him altogether. The spectacle became exciting, 
when at last, in a sudden movement of the crowd, the fair fugitive 
was pressed into a corner, and her hand thereupon was immediately 
seized by the pursuing figure in black. A faint shriek was heard, 
followed in an instant by a scene of extraordinary tumult. The 
black domino saw himself attacked from behind by a mask in steel 
armour, representing a Crusader of the eleventh century. There 
was a short struggle, and before the bystanders had time to inter- 
fere, the police hurried up to the spot, and the two gentlemen 
who had committed the grave breach of the peace were laid hold 
The masks were made to fall from 
the faces of the black domino and the knight in armour, and 
the assembled company beheld with astonishment the well known 
features of the two secretaries of legation, Don Emilio de Muruaga 
and Count Rechteren. The shepherdess had vanished, and was 
nowhere to be seen. 





































frantic in its thirst after pleasure. Distinguished among the many | Close to the banks of the Danube, a little beyond the southern 
rich and noble families who delighted in hospitality during this! suburb of Vienna, called the Leopold-town, lies the Brigittenau, 
season, was the house of Baron Falkenstein, a gentleman of large | one of the most lovely spots in the environs of the Austrian capital. 
private fortune, in the service of the Imperial Government. It Beautiful walks interchange with wood and meadow, and the eye 
formed the centre of attraction to the most brilliant members of the | Sweeps far over the expanse of the mighty river, the waters of which 
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connect Western Europe with the Orient. The Brigittenau is | 


** Ce que je sais le moins, c'est mon commencement,” 


famous as a rendezvous for lovers; more famous still as the place | I could have truly sympathized with him, for I am really at a loss 


where the great German patriot, Robert Blum, was wn 
| 


or rather assassinated, by order of General Windischgratz, on 
the 9th of November, 1848. It is a noted place also for 
the termination of ‘ affairs of honour,” the feudal abridgment 
of the slow process of judge and jury. At the break of dawn on 
Sunday week, the 22nd ult., another of these tragedies, likely to | 
obtain lasting celebrity in the Viennese realms of romance, | 
came off on the spot. The sun was still hidden behind the low | 
range of hills north of the Danube, when some carriages drove | 
up to the spot. Half adozen gentlemen in black issued in an 
instant, and the vehicles having been sent back, they began to look | 
over the ground. A piece of meadow in the lower part of the 
Brigittenau was chosen as the place of duel, and the pis- 
tols having been carefully examined, the combatants were placed 
in their allotted positions. By this time the sun had risen above 
the hills, lighting up in vivid colours the lugubrious scene. Separated 
into several groups, the actors stood there, quiet and almost 
motionless ; on the one side the young Dutch nobleman, visibly 
affected, his face pale as death; on the other, at a distance of 
fifty paces, the Spanish secretary of legation, as it is said, 
with his old smile, and almost an air of triumph. A little 
aside were the seconds, and further in the background a surgeon, 
called up by the party on the road through the Leopold-stadt, and 
still with slumber in his eyes. There was a slight pause amidst 
deep silence, interrupted only by the singing of the birds in the 
wood. Then came the command of the leading second: ‘Tout 
est prét!’”’ Count Rechteren lifted up his pistol; his hand 
trembled ; it seemed asif he had never fired a revolver in his life. 
A minute elapsed; then a pull at the trigger, and the ball flew 
high over the head of the Spanish nobleman. The latter raising 
his pistol with the air of a man confident in his own skill, and 
taking steady aim at his opponent, fired at the end of a few seconds, 
and in the same instant the Count was seen falling down upon his 
face without uttering a sound. All the bystanders hurried for- 
ward, and the surgeon was called up to do his duty. The latter 
opened the waistcoat of the Count, laid his hand upon the 
heart of the young man, and exclaimed, “ Er ist todt !"—He is 
dead ! 

The word had no sooner been pronounced when the actors and 
participators of the drama fled in all directions, leaving the corpse 
on the ground. ‘The surgeon hesitated for a moment, but a vague 
fear of Austrian police, prison, and scaffold, creeping over him, 
he, too, made off, never resting till he had reached his dwelling. 
Two hours later, one of the park-keepers, on making his accustomed 
round, came upon the body, lying on the grass with the pistol 
aside. The man’s cries soon brought assistance, the body was 
examined, an address found in a pocket book, and a letter directed 
to Baron von Heeckeren, ambassador of the Netherlands. Not 
long after, a low cart, with a few bundles of straw at the | 
bottom, stopped at the embassy, into the hall of which the corpse 
was carried without further ceremony by the park-keepers. When 
Baron von Heeckeren received the sudden announcement that his 
young friend and relative, the only son of one of the richest 
families of Holland, was lying dead in the house, he sank down 
in a swoon, his life being despaired of for a while. There 
was mourning in all the salons of Vienna when the fatal news 
spread round; specially in that large mansion in which the 
splendid bal masqué had taken place on the eve of Ash Wed- 


nesday. 


GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
March 5th, 1863. 


“© Ce que je sais le mieux c'est mon commencement,” said Racine’s 
extemporary barrister ; and a lucky fellow he must have been to 
know best how to begin, for I am aware of no greater difficulty in 
life. Who has not pondered for many minutes, nay, hours, in 
some exceptional cases, over that awful first sentence, that ter- 
rible entrée en matiére, which puzzles every correspondent, whether 
his letter be merely intended for friendly and private eyes, 
or has to be framed for meeting the fastidious newspaper 
public, which are so hard to please, and want at all hazards to 
be either interested or amused? Happy, thrice happy the writer 
whose pen does not shrink from tracing the first words! After | 
two or three lines it will run smoothly enough, and cover the blank 
paper with marvellous velocity. If Petit Jean had exclaimed, | 














how to introduce my unpretending gossip to the readers of the 
Spectator. 

To prate de omni re scibili et quilusdam aliis may be easy 
enough ; but to bring method into a cursory, rambling talk about 
small matters and frivolous incidents, appears a most tremendous 
undertaking. For however slender and trifling the recorded 
events and bons mots may turn out, they constitute for the present 
the whole public and political life of France. From time to time, it is 
true, a loud voice coming from Italy or from Poland, an eloquent pro- 


testation against the ignominious fetters which lay him prostrate 


on the earth, may rouse the old lion from his death-like slumber, 
and send a chilling tremor through the frame of his self-appointed 
keepers. But, however deep the roaring, it vanishes away without 
meeting with a sonorous echo in tho enslaved country, and the 
criticizing of ball costumes, the soft murmuring of court scandals, 
the repetition of sharp witticisms, again constitute the order of the 
day. 

Of vulgar plots and intrigues there is always a plentiful harvest 
in Paris under the second empire, for what with loreites, gamblers, 
and stock-jobbers (the three most influential classes), food for 
scandalmongers is never scarce. In former times the French 
almost monopolized dazzling wit, and no jest was considered 
exquisitely smart unless expressed in our clear, pointed language. 
Quandum mutatus ab illo! Now-a-days French witticism has sadly 
degenerated. To my mind, nothing can prove more sorrowful, 
more ignoble, than the perusal of these so-called amusing, satiri- 
eal, funny papers, the Charivari, the Journal Pour Rire, the Cor- 
saire, the Figaro, and tutti quanti. Low quibbles, horrifilating 
puns, doubtful equivocations, and hazardous anecdotes, form the 
staple of these recognized records of humour. Everywhere we 
meet with the esprit de mauvais alot which displayed itself, for so 
many years, in French vaudevilles and burlesques ; for the Parisian 
theatres have undoubtedly exercised a most unwholesome influence 
over French society. There is, to quote a saddening instance, an un- 
meaning, ungrammatical, and vulgar song, ‘J'ai le Pied qui la Mue,” 
which just now goes the round of Paris and the provinces; and the 
worst side of the matter is, that this disgusting parody has been 
inspired by Garibaldi’s wound and Dr. Nélaton’s skill. A nation 
cannot with impunity indulge in low comedy, and charm its leisure 
hours by dwelling on the sayings and doings of farcical actors ; the 
whole life becomes at last artificial, the whole population is im- 
pregnated by the vile tone, and glowing ebullitions of wit and 
humour give way to degrading grimaces and revolting jeux des 
mots. 

Without the gay, or rather rapacious ladies, who are stigmatized 
as filles de marbre, without the bouncing, showily dressed lvrettes, 
for whom Rotten Row furnished the English with an illustrative 
denomination, and whom it would certainly be a libel on antiquity 
to call Phrynes and Aspasias, in the wake of Parisian feuilletonists, 
the journaux amusants would absolutely remain in need of subject- 
matter. They are the glory of the régime called into existence by 
Mr. Kinglake’s ‘Five Brethren of the Elysée,” and never could 
the demon of elegance and depravation boast of so many holocausts 
of virtue. M. Emile Augier, whom the success of Le Fils de 
Giboyer has made the lion of the day, found himself, a few even- 
ings ago, ata dinner party given in his honour, near one of the 
suspicious heroines of the quart de monde, who is to be met with 
everywhere, and has grown rich enough in her vocation to build a 
magnificent house, with a grand staircase of marble of Carrara. 
The whole city has rung with the praises of that marvellous stair- 
case, which immediately became the topic of conversation. The 
lady expressed a desire to have some “aphorism” engraved in 
golden letters on the first step, and bluntly asked the unsuspecting 
dramatist to compose a verse or two on her behalf. To the utter 
astonishment of all persons present, the poet declared his readiness 
to comply at once with her wish, took one of her cards, and wrote 
on the spot the following Alexandrin :— 

“* Ainsi que la vertu, le vice a ses degrés” 
(as well as virtue, vice has its steps.) Well, there are degrees 
for every one, as the president of the court of assizes at Rouen re- 
marked to Alexandre Dumas, when he spoke of Corneille with 
sham modesty. M. Augier's “ aphorism” may not be over polite, 
but at all events it is true. 

The chronicles of the Imperial Court are very tame just now, 
fancy balls being forbidden fruit in Lent. However, there is a 
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rumour of a projected journey of the Empress to Rome, where the 
apartments which the ex-Queen of Naples occupied in the Quirinal 
last year are fitted out anew. If the courtiers are not idle gossips, 
we hope the old palace will not exercise over Eugénie the baneful 
influence whieh it cast over Maria Sophia, and that she will not 
feel impelled to desert it for a convent. However that may turn 
out, what peculiar piece of business is she going to perform in the 
Eternal City? Is she piously bent on receiving the last blessing 
of the Pope, whom newspaper correspondents are again reducing to 
a dying state? Or, has she undertaken to influence the future 
choice of the conclave? At all events, we may be sure that if 
Pius IX. were to leave this world, the French troops would less 
than ever be ready to leave Rome: they would then find free scope 
for the peculiar duty which Napoleon has taught them to perform 
to perfection, viz., to protect an electivn 

The insurrection in Poland, together ‘th the forthcoming debate 
in the Senate, and the Mexican expedition, are still the salient 
In proportion as they grow enthusiastic for the 
A cam- 


political topics. 
former, the French evince a deep aversion for the latter. 
paign on the Rhine would decidedly be popular, both among the 
people and the army, whilst civilians shrink before the coming bill 
to pay for mules, and the soldiers feel little inclined to play a part 
in the campague du vomito. Tumours referring to the bad state 
of the troops are rife and afloat, and it is even whispered that 
General Forey nearly fell into the hands of a guerilla band near 
the very gates of Orizaba. America will prove a huge stumbling- 
block in the path of Napoleon. M. Drouyn de Lhuys is said to 
have given an audience to Mr. Slidell, and the Bourse speaks of a 
loan of sixty millions of francs negotiated by the Confederates. 
The presence in Paris of Mr. Spence, of Liverpool and Times 
notoriety, seems to authorize these reports. 

The reception of M. Albert de Broglie at the French Academy, 
where he pronounced a glowing panegyric of Father Lacordaire and 
the lamented ‘Tocqueville, and was answered in the same strain by 
M. St. Mare Girardin, was the literary event of the fortnight, and 
may almost be considered a political solemnity. Every one was 
eager to hear two eminent Orleanists throw flowers on the tomb of 
the eloquent Dominican friar, and faintly advocate a moderate 
amount of liberty. Some pointed hints went straight to the mind 
and heart of the fashionable audience. 

When M. de Broglie, speaking of the Bourbonian Restoration, 
boldly remarked, “ A religion which has the promise of eternity 
allowed its destinies to be bound to perishable institutions, and 
liberty, on the other hand, disregarded in Christian conscience its 
most natural ally,” he betrayed his half-Protestant origin. Hepleased 
his hearers better when he stigmatized an all-absorbing State which 
manifests itself to the people by two great institutions—offices and 
barracks, and added, “It is God's will that those powers without 
counterpoise should also be without foundations, and, in the day of 
peril, without defenders. A nation composed of men thus put in 
juxtaposition, without any other cement to unite them than the 
will of a master, is a mountain formed of sandcorns, which the 
weariness of the wind spares to-day, and which the first blast of 
the hurricane will scatter to-morrow.” A thrill of enthusiasm 
went through the enraptured listeners, when the passionate orator 
mentioned ‘* Poland, which refuses to die as long as a prayer 
can ascend to Heaven in favour of right.” 

Surely, we have no fault to find with the two liberal Academi- 
cians ; but we may be allowed to inquire whether the Orleanists are 
not punished exactly where they sinned? Have they not, through 
their mad fear of socialism, lent a hand to the obliteration of the 
last vestige of liberty? Have they not aided in extinguishing the 
smallest spark of revolutionary fire still smouldering beneath the 
embers? Had not their unlucky alliance with the Legitimists, 
in the nefarious club of the Rue de Poitiers, an overwhelming share 
in the election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte? When, some time 
before the 2nd of December, 1851, M. Thiers exclaimed in the 
bitterness of his soul, “ The Empire is made,” a Republican de- 
puty could answer him, truly enough, ‘‘ You have made it.” 

The Nemesis of retribution is always on the alert, in small and 
in great matters alike ; and whosoever tramples upon fundamental 
principles is sure to pay the penalty, be it sooner or later. Thus, 
Serjeant Glover, who maintained for money, or rather in the 
expectation of money, that the Imperial Government was pure 
and liberal, that MM. Billault and Persigny were great men, 
that the French police was soft-handed, and the Court of the 
Tuileries immaculate—this unfortunate journalist, who lost so 





| many fine opportunities of holding his tongue, has since found 
| ample occasion to appreciate by experience the delicacy of Bona- 
partist statesmen and the mild proceedings of Bonapartist police 
|menials. Thus, the French clerical party applauded with raptur- 
| ous ecstacy the destruction of the last essential liberty, piously 
ejaculating that the “ freedom of doing good ” would always be 
left to them, till the Society of St. Vincent de Paul felt in its turn 
the heavy grasp of the governing set who are sorely afraid 
|of every pulsation of life. Thus last, but not least, M. de 
| Montalembert, who, so far back as 1850 advocated in full Na- 
| tional Assembly a ‘* Roman campaign at home,” in other words, a 
coup d'état; who hastened to bow to the successful traitor 
|when the usurpation took ‘place—M. de Montalembert is 
heartfelt 


| Bow fain to deplore, though in moving: and 
words, the helpless, despairing state of inertness to which 
| France is reduced. Why, he and his partizans wanted to 


}make of their unhappy country a real papal subject, sicut ac 
| cadaver ; they helped Napoleon by all the means at their command 
to take the life-blood out of the prostrate body ; they contrived te 
assuage his last rebellious impulse; and now they express their 
astonishment and grief at finding themselves oppressed equally 
with their free-thinking countrymen! They have still to learn 
that all kinds of liberty depend on one another, they have still 
| to learn that whoever infringes the rights of the most obscure 
citizen infringes the rights of the whole community. Woe be to 
the man, the party, and the country, who basely sacrifice any liberty 
of which they do not feel the immediate benefit! The day of 
retribution is at hand, and the load which crushed their opponents 
is sure to fall on their devoted head. 

Nevertheless, it is an encouraging sign of the time to see the 
different parties which divide France again long for the blessings 
of freedom. Every one now wants liberty for himself, though some- 
| what inclined to deny it to his fellow-sufferers. Therefore M. 
Alfred Assollant proposes, with most humourous earnestness, to 
replace all existing taxes by a voluntary tax on liberty. He 
pointedly invites the French Government to sell, for eight pounds 
per annum a head, to all who may desire it, the right of saying 
and printing whatever they like, of going wherever they have a 
fancy to, and of suing any functionary who may imprison them 
without sufficient motive. He calculates that 500,000 citizens 
will at once eagerly embrace this opportunity, and that the amount 
would defray the expenses of a second Mexican expedition. The 
number would increase to three millions after the first year, and 
in ten years, at the latest, every Frenchman would entreat the 
Administration to receive his voluntary impost, and leave 
him alone. As a reward for his discovery, M. Assollant 
modestly asks that the experiment may be first tried on him, and 
certainly nobody would grudge him the preference. M. Guizot 
once proclaimed that France was rich enough to pay for her glory 
in Algeria; now-a-days nine out of every ten Frenchmen begin to 
think that they are not rich enough to pay for their glory in 
Mexico. We know the country would not be too poor to pay for 
her liberty. 

The paper is well written, mildly pungent, and softly sarcastic, 
though it does not attack the House of Hanover—of Bonaparte, I 
mean to say. Still, the ominous word “ liberty ” seems in itself to 
constitute, in legal parlance, ‘‘an attempt to trouble the tran- 
| quillity of the State ;” and the printer of the Courrier du Dimanche 
resolutely declined to insert M. Assolant’s article. Thus, he had to 
invoke the hospitality of the Eulenspiegel of Brussels, in whose 
columns French journalists are allowed to vent the surplus of the 
pent-up indignation that fills their heart. 4b uno disce omnia. 

A GaAvUL. 











FRENCH MEDIATION.—THE “ COPPERHEADS.” 
[From our SrectaL CornesronDENt.] 
New York, Feb. 17th, 1863. 
By the intermediate mail you will have received the diplomatic 
correspondence published here on Friday last, relative to the pro- 
position of mediation offered by the Emperor Napoleon. Stripped 
of its verbiage, its assurances of distinguished consideration, the 
ornaments, the elaborations, the efflorescence, the floridity, the 
flatulence, and the profundity which illumine the style diplomatic, 
its plain meaning is this :—‘‘ You Americans over there have 
quarrelled long enough. Get together as many as may be necessary 
fora great palaver; talk the matter over for any reasonable 
length of time, and make a peace. Make a peace, and save your 
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Union, if you can; but at any rate make a. peace, and let the 
Union go to the dogs,—if it must.” To which Mr. Seward—if I 
may be pardoned for reducing his polished diplomatic rhetoric to 
the vernacular—answers,—“ Vo you don't.” 

Whoever will take the trouble, will find precisely this, no 
more, no less, in a bad translation of the French of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, and the unexceptionable English of Messrs. Dayton and 
Seward, in six columns of solid agate type in the New York 
journals of Friday last. 

It is difficult to doubt that the proposition of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys was specially framed to elicit a refusal. Had he pro- 
posed simply, without suggesting any positive determination, 
that an extraordinary Congress of delegates from both sections 
of the Union be convened to consider the present con- 
dition of affairs, with or without the counsel of friendly 
powers, such a proposition would have found a large party ready 
to advocate its acceptance. Had he proposed a Court of Arbitra- 
tion, composed of friendly and impartial foreigners, to whom our 
national difficulties should be submitted, that also would have 
found many friends. But a proposition with the ultimatum of 
disunion appended to it so implies a foregone conclusion, so neces- 
sitates a prejudgment of the case to be accepted in the event of 
the failure of negotiation through which the rebels should return 
to their allegiance, that it carried with it its own inevitable rejec- 
tion. 

Was such the object of the French Emperor? Who can 
fathom the purposes of that Imperial schemer? We must 
wait for light on this point from his future course. Will 
his next step be a recognition of the Southern Republic 
—that to be followed by armed intervention, a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive? What are his designs in Mexico? Have 
these any ulterior object in the West Indies? Has England no 
interest in “ the balance of power” anywhere but on the continent 
of Europe? His protestations of friendship for the United States 
may be perfectly sincere, or they may not be worth the paper 
on which they are written. But certainly history is worth 
nothing if we may learn what Louis Napoleon means by what 
he says. 

In the meantime, the offer of mediation, in the shape in which 
it came, only serves to unite our own people, from the apprehen- 
sion, vague but still positive, of a possible outside danger. Mr. 
Seward, by its rejection, gains the approbation of the country, 
and secures, perhaps, a new lease of official life. I referred in my 
last letter to a recent movement for a change in the Cabinet. It 
was aimed especially at Mr. Seward, whose influence over the 
President is known by those—indeed, universally known—who 
believe that our national salvation depends upon an energetic pro- 
secution of the war, to be almost supreme and excessively pernicious. 
The attempt failed because one senator was treacherous, and be- 
trayed the plan prematurely, and many senators were timid, and 
feared to face a storm of their own raising. The effort, however, 
was about to be renewed, when the appearance of the French cor- 
respondence again defeats it. At the outset of the war Mr. Seward 
said in a despatch to a foreign minister, that ‘‘the President ac- 
cepted the dogma that the rebellion could never be put down by 
force of arms,” or words to that effect—I quote from memory—and 
his whole official course has ever since been governed in accord- 
ance with that statement. And hence his reiterated prophecy, made 
over and over again, and over and over again shown to be false and 
absurd, that the rebellion would end in sixty or ninety days. 
In accordance also, of course, with this view, has been his 
influence over the President, exercised so warily and care- 
fully, however, that the President, no doubt,—whose integ- 
rity nobody questions—was quite unconscious of the end to 
which that influence was directed. Eighteen months after 
the assertion that he accepted the “dogma” of the invulnerability 
of the South was printed, Mr. Lincoln indignantly denied that 
Mr. Seward had ever said any such thing. It is not necessary to 
doubt the entire honesty of Mr. Seward’s belief, and of his course 
of conduct founded on that belief; but it is certain that a man so 
believing could pursue no other than a halting, indecisive, and 
weak policy in the conduct of the war, such as that of the Adminis- 
tration has been—largely through his influence. But the time to 
renew the attempt for his removal from the Cabinet would not be 
well chosen at the moment when he was receiving the applause of 
the country for an act which receives its entire approval, and which 
is so clearly in the right direction. 

I do not mean, however, that that approval has not its excep- 
tions, for that would be to ignore the existence of that greatest 
obstacle to our progress—the anti-war, or Democratic party. 





Not all of this party, by any means, dare to advocate the 
acceptance of such mediation as that proposed by France, 
or to find fault with Mr. Seward for rejecting it. But 
there are some who do, and these are known by a name just now 
coming into vogue, as ‘‘ Copperheads.” Recent as the fact is, 
nobody knows—as the case generally is with such party designations 
—the origin of the name, or how it came by this application. But 
there is in our forests a snake known by this name, remarkable for 
its thickheadedness, for its venom, and for its treachery, for it 
strikes always without warning, and its bite is fatal. These are 
the natural attributes, also, of the political ‘‘ Copperhead,” and he 
lurks everywhere, seeking always to bury his fangs and distil his 
venom into the body of the Republic. He is a more dangerous 
enemy by far at this moment than the Southern rattlesnake, who 
at least gives warning ere he strikes. The ‘+ Copperheads,” at 
this moment, are our most dangerous foe. They form a nucleus 
around which all hostile elements gather—the treacherous, the 
timid, and the despairing alike. They avail themselves constantly 
and ingeniously of the old prejudice against the Abolitionists, of 
the only cowardly fear so long fostered in favour of slavery, which 
still influences the unthinking multitude, notwithstanding the in- 
controvertible and patent fact that it is slavery which has 
heaped upon us an immense national debt, which has arrayed 
the two sections of the union against each other, and brought lamen- 
tation and sorrow to almost every hearth-stone in the land. And 
such a party has this advantage—that it is compact, well organized, 
possesses the courage of desperation, and appeals to old ideas ; 
while its opponents are divided among themselves, struggling with 
the birth of a new idea, and, though in possession of the Govern- 
ment, trammelled by its want of energy, its want of courage, its 
hesitation to accept, or its incompetency to understand, the situa- 
tion in which it is placed. 

In the meantime, there is a lull in war matters—a season most 
favourable for political combinations against the prosecution of the 
war itself. The army of the Potomac is undergoing, under its 
new General, Hooker, a thorough and much needed reorganiza- 
tion. A volunteer army has its disadvantages as well as its advan- 
tages. The soldiers are citizens still, and they carry with them into 
the army the passions and the prejudices, the likes and the dis- 
likes, the principles and the want of principle which they cherished 
at home. The army of the Potomac was filled with men who 
were attached to M’Clellan, not as a general, but as the repre- 
sentative of a political policy. The men who joined it to fight 
for the Union were ready to obey and to follow any leader who was 
put over them. Thus General M’Clellan had no insubordination 
to contend with. But the men who looked upon the war as only 
anew political complication of affairs, would give no hearty sup- 
port and obedience to any but a political general. Thus General 
M’Clellan left behind him, when removed, an insubordinate element 
which demoralized the army, and which General Burnside con- 
tended against in vain. General Hooker’s first attention has been 
given to this state of things, and he devoted himself to reorganizing 
his army and restoring to it, by stringent army orders, a military 
tone—to making it an army of soldiers and not of politicians. 
Till this work is finished you will not hear of his moving on the 
enemy beyond his camp fires. AN AMERICAN. 





Music wud the Drum. 


Tue all-absorbing, though slightly undefined, feelings of loyal 
enthusiasm of the day, have met with no greater difficulty in the 
way of their expression than that of finding a fitting mode of 
musical expression, and the class who usually meet public demands 
in such matters have certainly failed most egregiously in their 
attempts on the present occasion. For many weeks past a desperate 
attempt to bring about a ‘“‘ Welsh revival” has been made, with but 
dubious suecess and unquestionable inappropriateness. The warmth 
and universality of the loyalty of the principality to the Prince 
who bears its name is not fora moment to be questioned, and Mr. 
Brinley Richards’ excellent song, ‘* God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
thoroughly Cambrian, both in words and music, has attained a de- 
served popularity, but not so the attempts at a sort of grotesque re- 
vival of the Eisteddfod, with bands of harps, a soloist who announces 
himself as “‘ Pencerrd Gwalia,” and where the generality of the melo- 
dies revived are those the antiquity of which only carries 
associations of the deadliest hatred towards the ancestors of the 
Prince in whose honour they are supposed to be sung. With even 
less nominal or even imaginable congruity, people thave for some 
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time been rushing to concerts where ancient Welsh melodies, | 
Jacobite minstrelsy, “‘ patriotic” songs of Ireland, have been | 
absurdly mingled with snatches of Italian opera. Loyalty to the 
Throne, as the prominent phase of the day of patriotism, is perhaps 
the main feeling of the crowds who go to concerts of ‘ National 
melodies ;” but it is a most unfortunate mode of expressing it, 
when they listen to Gaelic, Celtic, and Cambrian tunes, the beauty 
and celebrity of which generally vary directly as the disloyalty to 
the reigning dynasty, and hatred to England of their associations. 
On Tuesday next the programme of a concert, specially in honour 
of the day, contains, as one of the most important items, ‘ Scots 
wha hae.” With regard to the welcome of the Royal bride, the | 
blunders made are far more excusable ; and though Scandinavian | 
lore has been ransacked for strange and wild ballads with which to 
greet a German Princess of the house of Hesse-Cassel, the posi- 
tion of her father as heir apparent to the kingdom of Denmark 
It is true there are rumours 


reconciles the apparent incongruity. 
of some more fitting musical productions next week ; but at pre- 
sent public enthusiasm has absolutely found no better musical 
outlet than that provided by the bad taste and blundering to which 
I have referred. 

The dramatic novelties of the past fortnight have not been of 
much interest. Bonnie Dundee, a ‘‘new and original historically 
and lyrically suggested spectacular and pictorial drama,” was pro- 





duced last week at Drury Lane, and for all its sounding title, | 
| Sir Charles Lyell has not made up his own mind on all or any of 


proved to be a combination of what may be termed “ undefined 
Scottish incident,” with dialogue which bored the audience even 
beyond the power of enjoying the really magnificent spectacle. A 
portrait of Claverhouse might just as well have been hung on the 
curtain for all the hero had to do with the play; and as for the 
crowd of minor characters, their relations to each other and the 
play are simply unintelligible. The splendid scenery and lavish 
magnificence of costume, and stage management, however, still 
keep the piece on the stage with tolerably attractive effect. 

Lady Audley's Secret has been dramatized, and produced at the 
St. James's Theatre, the horrors of Miss Braddon’s story being by 
no means lessened by the adapter, Mr. Roberts. The novel is so 
well known that the only points of the play which it is here neces- 
sary to touch upon are its departures from its original. The rela- 
tion between any very outré manifestation of crime and mental 
disease is one of those subjects which always seem to fascinate by 
their very repulsiveness, but this phase of Miss Braddon’s mon- 
strous creation is lost sight of in the Lady Audley of the play, 
the loss of whose reason is entirely the result of ultimate exposure 





and defeat. Again, the conclusion of the novel is ‘done ” into a 
so-called effective stage dénouement—a scene in which Lady | 
Audley, dressed in white, is confronted by Robert Audley, | 
dressed in black, by Marks, ghastly and expiring from the | 
effect of his burns; and finally by her first husband, who 
apparently rises from the well in which she supposed his corpse | 
still laid, the whole being illuminated by the combined clear light 
of the moon and the lurid glare from Marks’ burning cottage. As 
may be imagined from this, character is sacrificed to sensation of 
the worst kind; but the acting is in the most important part 
better than the adaptation would lead one to think there was room 
for, as Miss Herbert preserves a great deal of the original Lady 
Audley, and gives good effect to what remains of the conception. 
Mr. Stirling is not capable of giving the refinement and ease of 
manner which, with all his turn for slang, Robert Audley ought 


to possess. AMATEUR. 





WAITING FOR SPRING. 


Waiting for Spring—The mother watching lonely, 
By her sick child when all the night is dumb ; 

Hearing no sound but his hoarse breathing only, 
Saith, “ He will rally when the Spring days come.” 


Waiting for Spring—Ah me! all nature tarries, 
As motionless and cold, she lies asleep ; 

Wrapt in her green pine robe that never varies, 
Wearing out winter by this Southern deep. 


The tints are too unbroken on the bosom 

Of these great woods,—we want some light green shoots ; 
We want the white and red acacia blossom, 

The blue life hid in all these russet roots. 


Waiting for Spring—Tho hearts of men are watching, 
Each for some better, brighter, fairer thing ; 

Each ear a distant sound most sweet is catching, 
A herald of the beauty of his Spring. 





Waiting for Spring—The nations in their anger, 
Or deadlier torpor wrapt, look onward still, 
Feel a far hope through all their strife and languor, 
And better spirits in them throb and thrill. 
Waiting for Spring— Poor hearts, how oft ye weary ! 
Looking for better things and grieving much; ~ 
Earth lieth still, though all her bowers be dreary, 
She trusts her God, nor thrills but at His touch. 
It must be so—The man, the soul, the nation, 
The mother by her child; we wait, we wait ; 
Dreaming out futures—life is expectation, 
A grub, a root that holds our higher state. 
Waiting for Spring—the germ for its perfection, 
Earth for all charms by light and colour given ; 
The body for its robe of resurrection, 
Souls for their Saviour, Christians for their heaven. 
Arcachon. C. F. A. 








BOOKS. 


— 
SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 
Tus long looked-for and much talked-of volume is, we are 
inclined to think, likely to give rise to some disappointment 
among a not inconsiderable section of the public. Those 
readers who look to it for anything like dogmatic assertion, or 
even for a direct expression of opinion, upon the numerous 
subjects of interest of which it treats, will not find what they 
seek. We have not tle slightest intention of insinuating that 


these points, but he certainly carefully avoids, on almost every 
occasion, anything approaching to a clear and definite statement 
of the conclusions at which he has arrived. He states all the 
facts of the case with admirable clearness and great minuteness 
of detail; but he appears to be desirous of leaving to the reader 
the responsibility of drawing from them the inferences to which 
they naturally lead. It is not, indeed, difficult to determine, in 
most cases, which way his sympathies tend; but so great is his 
caution that he seldom, if ever, commits himself to a definite 
assertion on any of the general principles which form the subject 
of his investigations. Since, however, Sir Charles’s opinion on 
these general principles is precisely the point upon which our 
readers will require information at our hands, we must en- 
deavour to satisfy them, so far as we are enabled todo so by 
a very careful perusal of the volume before us. 

More than two-thirds of Sir Charles’s book is taken up with a 
remarkably lucid and complete account of the evidence which 
has recently led scientific men to the conclusion that the earth 
has been inhabited by the human race from a period vastly more 
remote than that which is usually assigned to the creation of 
man. This evidence, which consists, in a few instances, of 
human remains, but is, for the most part, confined to flint imple- 
ments, which are clearly of human manufacture, is, as yet, con- 
fined to what is, comparatively speaking, the mere surface of the 
earth's crust; no such remains or implements having hitherto 
been found so low down as the pliocene, or latest tertiary, forma- 
tion. ‘They are confined exclusively to the deposits which over- 
lie the pliocene strata, and which Sir C. Lyell proposes to 
designate by the general name of post-tertiary. These post- 
tertiary beds he divides into two groups, according to the char- 
acter of the fossils which they respectively contain. The upper 
of these groups, which he calls Recent, comprehends those de- 
posits in which not only all the shells, but also all the fossil 
mammalia, are of living species; while the lower, which he 
calls Post-pliocene, includes those strata in which the shells being 
recent, a portion, and often a considerable one, of the accom- 
panying fossil quadrupeds belongs to extinct species. To the 
recent period must be attributed the pile-buildings of Switzer- 
land and the Danish kitchen-middens, of which we not long ago 
gave an account in tlris journal; f while the gravel beds in 
various parts of Europe, in which flint implements have been 
found, in conjunction with the remains of the mammoth 
and other extinct quadrupeds, belong to the post-pliocene 
epoch. No evidence whatever of the existence of man 
has yet been found in or below the boulder-clay or 
glacial drift; so that we cannot at present trace the human 
race so far back as the glacial epoch, which is usually 
considered as marking the close of the pliocene, and the 
commencement of the post-pliocene, period. What, then, the 
reader will ask, is the approximate degree of antiquity which the 
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discoveries that have hitherto been made warrant usin attributing 
to the human race? To this question Sir C. Lyell nowhere 
returns a definite or categorical answer. We can, however, 


gather that he is of opinion that at least a thousand centuries, | 


and possibly a vastly longer time, have elapsed since the depo- 
sition of the oldest strata in which articles of human manufacture 
have hitherto been found. The condition of the human imple- 
ments and remains upon which this conclusion is based, and the 
position in which they were found, are such as to leave no room 
for doubt as to their being really contemporaneous with the strata 
in which they were discovered. It must not be forgotten that 
this length of time, enormous as it is, when compared with the 
historical period, represents only a very minute portion of the great 
geological calendar. Nor is there any reason to believe that our 
researches have carried us back to the period of the first intro- 
duction of the human race. Sir C. Lyell expresses his conviction 
that we need not despair of finding evidence of its existence in 
pre-glacial deposits, since there was nothing in the con- 
dition of the earth at that period that would have been 
incompatible with the well-being of our species. Professor 
Huxley appears to have arrived at a similar conclusion upon 
different grounds. Sir C. Lyell has incorporated in his book a 
report by this distinguished authority upon two skulls, both of 
post-pliocene date, one of which was found at Engis, near 
Liége, and the other at Nearderthal, near Diisseldorf. The 
latter of these relics is pronounced by Professor Huxley to 
be, beyond doubt, the most ape-like of all known human skulls. 
A close examination of it has, however, convinced him that its 
departure from the normal human form scarcely exceeds the 
limits of variation of which the human skull is known to be 
capable, and that it approaches much more nearly to the human 
than to the simian standard. He declines, therefore, to regard 
this skull as a relic of a distinct race, and declares that it indi- 
cates “that the first traces of the primordial stock whence man 
has proceeded need no longer be sought by those who entertain 
any form of the doctrine of progressive development, in the 
newest tertiaries ; but that they may be looked for in an epoch 
more distant from the age of the mammoth than that is from us.” 
Sir Charles himself appears to regard the pliocene formations as 
the lowest in which we can hope to find human remains, observ- 
ing that we cannot expect to meet with them in the miocene 
deposits, where all the species and nearly all the genera of 
mammalia belong to types widely differing from those now 
living. 

No part of the volume before us will be read with greater 
interest than that which is devoted to the examination of 
theories of the origin of species by variation. It may, therefore, 
be regarded as somewhat unfortunate that this portion of the 
book should be peculiarly distinguished by the absence of any 
distinct expression of opinion. Sir Charles begins by informing 
us that he continues to adhere to the doctrine that all the leading 
varieties of the human family sprang originally from a single pair. 
In fact, the recent discoveries which form the principal subject 
of his volume tend to obviate what has hitherto been the chief 
objection to this view, viz., the absolute insufficiency of the 
period embraced in any of the popular systems of chronology, 
for the gradual formation, from one stock, of all the existing 
varieties of the human race. He then proceeds to discuss the 
theory of progressive development, which, after a consideration 
of the objections to it that have been based upon recent geological 
discoveries, he pronounces to be “ not only a useful, but rather, in 
the present state of science, an indispensable hypothesis, 
and one which, though destined hereafter to undergo many and 
great modifications, will never be overthrown.” In the course 
of his remarks on this subject, he lets fall an observation which 
appea"s, at first sight, to augur ill for the reception which Mr. 
Darwin's theory will meet with at his hands. After quoting a 
passage from Professor Sedgwick’s “ Discourse on the Studies of 
the University of Cambridge,” in which that geologist affirms 
that “the elevation of the fauna of successive periods was not 
made by transmutation, but by creative additions,” Sir Charles 
declares his opinion that “the generalization, as laid down by 
the Woodwardian Professor, still holds good in all essential par- 
ticulars.” It would seem, however, that the particular embodied 
in the passage which we have cited is not, in Sir Charles's 
opinion, an essential one; for, when we come to the chapters in 
which he treats of the origin of species by natural selection, 
there is very little room for doubt that his sympathies are all on 
Mr. Darwin's side. He replies with considerable force to the 
various objections which have been urged against this theory, 
dwelling especially upon the imperfection of the geological 


| record with a persistence which, in a professed geologist, is ex- 
tremely rare. No rival hypothesis has, he tells us, been hitherto 
proposed as a substitute for the doctrine of transmuta- 
tion; for, he observes, with great justice, “independent 
| creation, as it is often termed, or the direct intervention of the 

Supreme Cause, must simply be considered as an avowal that we 

deem the question to lie beyond the domain of science.” Sir 
| Charles appears to sum up his views on the question in the fol- 
|lowing passage, the precise signification of which we will leave 
| the reader to determine for himself: 

“Tn our attempts to account for the origin of species, we find ourselves 
still sooner brought face to face with the working of a law of develop- 
ment of so high an order as to stand nearly in the same relation as the 
Deity himself to man’s finite understanding—a law capable of adding 
new and powerful causes, such as the moral and intellectual faculties of 
the human race, to a system of nature which had gone on for millions 
of years without the intervention of any analogous cause. If we cone 
found ‘ Variation’ or ‘ Natural Selection’ with such creational laws, we 
deify secondary causes or immeasurably exaggerate their influence. 

“Yet we ought by no means to undervalue the importance of the step 
which will have been made, should it ever become highly probable that 
the past changes of the organic world have been brought about by the 
subordinate acency of such causes as * Variation’ and ‘ Natural Selection.’ 
All our advances in the knowledge of Nature have consisted of such 
steps as these, and we must not be discouraged because greater mysteries 
remain behind wholly inscrutable to us.” 

Before quitting this part of Sir C. Lyell’s volume, we should 
like to direct the reader’s attention to one passage in which our 
author points out—most justly, as it seems to us—the reason of 
the apparently paradoxical fact that, while, on the one hand, the 
writers who are most in favour of the theory of transmutation are 
among the most cautious in espousing the doctrine of progression ; 
so, on the other hand, the warmest advocates of progression are, 
oftener than not, very vehement opponents of transmutation. 
Both theories, Sir Charles remarks, point so obviously in the 
same direction, that we might naturally expect to find the adhe- 
rents of the one favourably disposed towards the other. “ But,” 
he goes on to observe :— 

“ The true explanation of the seeming anomaly is this, that no one 
can believe in transmutation who is not profoundly convinced that all 
we know in palontology is as nothing compared to what we have yet to 
learn, and they who regard the record as so fragmentary, and our ac- 
quaintance with the fragments which are extant as so rudimentary, are 
apt to be astounded at the confidence placed by the progressionists in 
data which must be defective in the extreme. But exactly in pro- 
portion as the completeness of the record and our knowledge of it are 
overrated, in that same degree are many progressionists unconscious 
of the goal towards which they are drifting. Their faith in the fullness 
of the annals leads them to regard all breaks in the series of organic 
existence, or in the sequence of the fossiliferous rocks, as proofs of 
original chasms and leaps in the course of nature, signs of the inter- 
mittent action of the creational force, or of catastrophes which devas- 
tated the habitable surface ; and they are therefore fearless of discovering 
any continuity of plan (except that which must have existed in the 
Divine mind) which would imply a material connection between the 
outgoing organisms and the incoming ones.” 

In his last chapter, Sir C. Lyell discusses the important ques- 
tion of the bearing of the transmutation theory upon the origin 
of the human race. “ Will not transmutation,” he asks, “ if 
adopted, require us to include the human race in the same con- 
tinuous series of developments, so that we must hold that man 
himself has been derived by an unbroken line of descent from 
some one of the inferior animals?” And he proceeds at once to 
answer this question in the following significant words :—“ We 
certainly cannot escape from such a conclusion without abandon- 
ing many of the weightiest arguments which have been urged 
in favour of variation and natural selection, considered as the 
subordinate causes by which new types have been gradually in- 
troduced into the earth.” The physical relations of man to the 
lower animals, upon which alone any really instructive classification 
can be based, tend to bear out this conclusion. Sir Charles agrees 
with those physiologists who are of opinion that the essential 
points of difference which, according to Professor Owen, dis- 
tinguish the human brain from that of ape, have no real 
existence; and he brings against the great paleontologist 
the somewhat serious charge of having continued to support 
his views by means of illustrations, the inaccuracy of which 
had been repeatedly pointed out, and generally admitted. It 
is probable that the scientific public has not heard the last of 
this affair; for Professor Owen has already addressed to a con- 
temporary a long and rather angry letter on the subject. 
Although Sir Charles does not commit himself to any decided 
expression of opinion on the point, we may gather that he does 
not consider even the reasoning powers of man to be beyond the 
scope of the transmutation theory. He rates the instinct of 
animals very highly, affirming that ‘‘no one who has watched 
their ways can doubt that they possess that power of rational 
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cerebration which evolves reasonable acts from the premises 
furnished by the senses—a process which takes fully as largea 
share as conscious reason in human activity.” 
points out that the hypothesis of variation by natural selection 
does not oblige us to assume that there was an absolutely in- 
sensible transition from the highest intelligence of the inferior 
animals to the improvable reason of man; citing as a possibly 
analogous phenomenon the occasional birth of an individual of 
transcendant genius, of parents who have never displayed any 
intellectual capacity above the average standard of their age and 
race. 


We are quite conscious that, in the foregoing remarks, we ave | 


far from having done full justice to the merits of Sir C. Lyell’s 
work. It has been quite impossible, within the limits of the 
space which we are able to devote to its consideration, to dwell 
upon its great value as a repertory of geological facts respecting 
the glacial and post-tertiary epochs. We have been obliged to 
content ourselves with merely stating the conclusions to which 
our author appears to be desirous of leading his readers, without 
expressing any opinion as to their soundness, or discussing the 
evidence upon which they are based. 
will meet with very general reprobation we have no sort of 
doubt ; and we are scarcely less firmly convinced, for our own 
part, that they are conclusions without theological bearing. 
Sir Charles quotes a saying of Professor Agassiz, “that whenever 
a new and startling fact is brought to light in science, people 
first say ‘ it is not true,’ then, ‘that it is contrary to religion, 
and lastly, ‘ that every one knew it before.’” The doctrine of the 
antiquity of the human race has not as yet got beyond the second 
of these stages; but, when the time for its final acceptance has 
come, Sir C. Lyell will be able to look back with just pride upon 
the share that he has had in establishing its truth. 





POEMS BY ROBERT SELMA.* 
“Drecs from the bottom half-way up,” said Coleridge, “ with 
froth from the top half-way down, constitute Whitbread's Entire.” 
This was a hard saying on Mr. Whitbread, and scarcely justified, 
the modern generation will think, by the beer which he has handed 
down to our times. But Coleridge, who, like many of the greater 
poets of his day, had a habit of applying to the visible and phy- 
sical world illustrations which he had first derived from the intel- 
lectual, had very probably first conceived this happy and epigram- 
matic expression in reading some of the silly poetry of his day, 
and only applied it to poor Mr. Whitbread’s porter because he, 
Hike the other political wits of that period, were eager to assail 
that excellent brewer’s exposed flank. At all events, we never 
met with any physical compound which answered half so well to 
Coleridge's description, as the sort of deleterious mixture of dregs 
and froth, intellectual sediment and intellectual ecstasy, muddy 
reverie and flatulent enthusiasm, which issues in large quantities 
from the youth of every generation under the name of poetry. 
Mr. Robert Selma appears to be one of the most representative 
of these manufacturers. It may be said with perfect truth that 
‘dregs from the bottom half-way up, and froth from the top half- 
way down, constitute Selma’s Entire.” The gritty and muddy 
precipitate at the bottom of Mr. Selma’s mind may be fairly 
illustrated, for instance, by the following piece of invective on 
* slander :""— 
“ Twin-born with Malice of a lep'rous dam— 
Nurtured on envy—bred in craft and guile— 
Wallowing with hungry snout in all that’s vile 
And rank and filthy—yet often as a lamb 
In melting meek-eyed innocence appearing— 
The Devil’s-pet Slander roams the world unscathed 
With rampant insolence !—In modest fearing, 
And coils of lisping diffidence 'tis swathed 
To hide its horrent foulness: it crawls near, 
Pregnant with hasty calumnies, and breeds 
Its damning serpentry within the ear 
Of Unsuspicion—like a locust feeds 
On the fresh verdure of luxuriant fame, 
And loves to build its nest within a blasted name !” 
Slander apparently begins life as a mammal,—in short, a pig, 
a rampant pig, if we mistake not ; turns into an oviparous creature— 
a serpent, before the close of the sonnet (a transformation which 
would even astonish Mr. Darwin), and is last heard of 
whispering into the ear of Innocence, which suggests an ante- 
cedent history for the principal actor in the drama of the 
Fall as new to tradition as it is to natural history. A second 
transformation into the form of a locust is suggested, which, it is 
interesting to kvow, resembles birds in the practice of building 





* Poems. By Robert Selma. Sampson Low. 


And he further | 


That these conclusions | 





| nests, and emulates the woodp.cker in first eating out the tree in 


which it Luilds. 
Mr. Selma is often, to use one of his own fine expressions, 


| ‘dank with dreggy dews,” as, for instance, in the following dream, 


than which most men, perhaps, have had worse, after a lobster 


| supper, but of which few men have ever made a worse use. Mr. 


Selma in his dream follows a funeral, tears up the new-made 
grave with his hands, gets to the coffin lid, 
“ Whereon, stooping with eager eyes, I read, 

Its total epigraph, the corse’s name— 

That name, demons! it was my own—and there, 

For the lid grew at once transpicuous, 

I gazed a-through it on my face of death 

As in a mirror !—then methought I lay 

Buried with upturned face, and tightly thrall’d 

In shroud and fillet, and high over-heaped 

With sand to suffocation :—oft in vain 

I strove to burst from my imprisonment, 

Till maddened with a thousand ghastly thoughts 

All concentrated in one grim despair, 

With one last mighty and convulsive shock 

The coffin rent asunder, and—-I woke! 

Twas a strange vision—may none else dream such !— 

The dream was past—but J an altered man!” 

We fear the alteration can scarcely have been for the better, or 
Mr. Selma would have buried himself quietly again, and certainly 
not now have indulged a second time,—and this time consciously 
and wide awake,—in disinterring this very disagreeable “ corse” 
of himself before the public eyes. 

So much for the dregs. The froth may seem, perhaps, less ob- 
jectionable to look at, but we do not know whether it is not 
worse to swallow. When Mr. Selma indulges in light desires, such 
as “I would I were a wanton bee!” or “I would I were a 
summer cloud!” the stomach rises against him even worse 
than in his gloomy moods. When Mr. Selmais morose, the 
sediment is like the sediment of chalk given with laudanum,—but 
when he is playful and airy, the bubbles of his thought are 
like ipecacuanha wine disguised in the effervescing foam of cham- 
pagne. ‘This sort of thing may be stimulating, but only to 
those convulsive movements of the intellect which are in- 
tended to discharge by a kind of automatic action what it is not 
able to assimilute ;— 

“ Her blush is a sister meek 
Of the blossom she bestows— 
Now I take the rose for her cheek, 
And now her cheek for the rose.” 

Perhaps, however, the most surprising, though to us by no 
means the most disagreeable portion of this kind of poetic 
achievement, is the transcendental rather than the sentimental 
froth. Ifa man’s emptiness of mind insists on bubbling up into 
an appearance of energy, we think it is much better and healthier 
that the eflervescences should come from his understanding 
than his heart. Every man ought to know the difference be- 
tween something and nothing in his emotions; but every man 
cannot be expected to know the difference between something 
and nothing in his understanding; and the gurgle which other 
people's real ideas make when they rush into the vacuum of his 
understanding, will very naturally be mistaken for the fermenta- 
tion of some idea within himself. An excellent example of this 
kind, worthy almost of the “ Mother of the Modern Gracchi,” is 
the following :— 

“ World !—world !—world ! 
Whither art thou hurl'd, 
And whence, and how ? that thus, 
As from the beginning, in thy flight 
So undecided and mysterious, 
All things are into such disorder thrown 
That scarce a conscience seems to stand upright, 
And statutes, creeds, and morals are all upside down! 
“Over and over, 
Eccentric rover ! 
In such vertiginous reels 
Revolving, that one hardly knows 
If he is standing on his head or heels: 
While our poor souls, and their yet worse apparel, 
Are pierced and torn and tumbled, like to those 
Of Regulus as he went rolling in his barrel! 
* Art thou a bubble 
Of prismatic trouble, 
Blown from the bow] of Doom 
By puff-cheek Jove, to make him sport 
And chase an idle age or two of gloom, 
While he sits straddling o’er a thunderbolt 
Blowing off worlds and bursting them to naught— 
And hast thou for a while escaped him in reyolt ? 
* Or, perhaps, in hope 
For a kaleidoscope 
Of images grotesque 
He made thee—scattered us inside— 
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And laughed at the preposterous burlesque : 
Nor ever wearies of his toy-device, 

But keeps it to his retina ‘applied, 

In rounding sempiternal metamorphosis ! 


“ World! world! world! 
O whither art thou hurl’d, 
In a headstrong commotion 
That shakes thy very towers of stone, 
And threatens oftentime to spill thy ocean ? 
Hast thou escaped the planetary knee, 
An infant of the spheres—running alone 
Till thou shalt tumble down the deep Eternity ? 


“ Or art thou rather 
A dread maranatha 
Hurl'd to the universe 
By the supreme Dispositor ?— 
A terrible consolidated curse, 
That, burning with divine damnation, rolls 
Mid space for ever like a meteor, 
Emitting through the darkness blazy sparks of souls !’ 

“To be presented to a Pogram,” said Miss Codger, “by a 
Hominy, indeed a thrilling moment is it in its impressiveness on 
what we call our feelings. But why we call them so, or why im- 
pressed they are, or if impressed they are at all, or if there 
really is, oh gasping one! a Pogram, or a Hominy, or any active 
principle to which we give these titles, is a topic spirit-searching, 
light-abandoned, much too vast to enter on at this unlooked-for 
crisis.” Mr. Selma almost rivals Miss Codger in intellectual 
asthma or suffocation; but she clearly has the advantage in 


humour. 


THE WARS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
Tae wars of the ninteenth century are remarkable for com- 
prehensiveness and design, the polish, as well as the breadth of the 
workmanship, and the vigour and deadliness of the blows struck 
by the great leaders of fleets and armies; Napoleon on the 
Continent, Nelson on the ocean, and Wellington in India and 
in Europe. Great feats of arms were performed by the French 
Marshals, by the Archduke Charles, by Blucher and Schwartzen- 
berg, by Lord Lake and Lord Hill; there were in the British 
Navy men who might have been Nelsons, had the British 
Admiralty known how to choose; but their just renown is 
subordinate to that of Napoleon, Nelson, and Wellington. 

In these two volumes of Sir Edward Cust’s Annals, 
Napoleon and Nelson are the principal figures, for Wellington 
had only won the confidence of England, had only shown how 
much there was in him, by the end of 1809. While Nelson lived 
his victories at sea kept pace with those of Napoleon on land, 
for the ‘‘ Nile” was in its way a Marengo, and Trafalgar was 
something more than an <Austerlitz. For Austria and Russia 
rose again and again, but the French marine never recovered 
the blow which Nelson struck ashe fell. Wellington, in 1805, 
had done in India as much as Napoleon in Italy in 1796-7, but in 
Europe he had never helda command. Before 1809, however, he 
had driven Soult out of Portugal, and had beaten Victor at 
Talavera; yet he had not equalled Nelson or approached 
Napoleon. He had only begun his career. Therefore it is that 
the main interest of the story of the wars of the first nine years 
centres in Napoleon. 

These wars were essentially wars of conquest. The revolu- 
tionary leaders fought for existence; the First Consul and the 
Emperor fought for empire. The armies were athirst for 
glory ; but he coveted power, and revelled in the exercise of 
it. As a fine musician delights in the composition and per. 
formance of his works, so Napoleon delighted in the planning of 
campaigns and in the execution of his plans. He laboured 
incessantly, and only made peace with one power that he 
might fall upon another. Returning from the barren glories of 
Africa, he found in Europe a field where he could reap solid 
harvests of power, as well as pluck more wreaths of glory. 
The master of a restless and military nation, whose character he 
thoroughly understood, he turned to accouut alike its worst and 
best qualities, and astounding all Europe by the campaign of 
1800, he started forth from the battle-field of Marengo upon a 
career which has no parallel in modern history. That he was 
surprised at Marengo, that he was nearly beaten, that he 
ought to have been destroyed, that he was only saved 
by the culpable negligence of the Austrian cavalry com- 





manders, does not detract from the shining merit of | 


the design and its brilliant execution which led him to 
that field. The passage of the Alps, the descent upon Milan by 
that very ford at Turbigo where M’Mahon crossed in 1859, the 





the most authentic 
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ohn Murray. 


{march upon Alexandria by Stradella and Montebello, would 
have remained among the highest exploits of war, even had 
Melas supported his eager infantry by his abundant horse, had 
crushed Kellerman, and routed Dessaix. We could have wished 
that Sir Edward Cust had described with more distinctness the 
changing features of this battle, and that he had not put so much 
faith in the writings of the untrustworthy Savary as to take away 
from Kellerman the merit of charging the Hungarian infantry on 
his own responsibility. Montebello made Lannes a duke in 
after years, when dukes were needed to support an imperial 
throne, and Kellerman deserved equally a dukedom for his bril- 
liant conduct at Marengo. 

Within a year of Marengo, Napoleon had succeeded in making 
arrangements with various powers which were dignified by the 
name of ‘ treaties of peace.” They were, in fact, merely sus- 
pensions of war. All parties were seriously damaged and 
needed time to refit; but the strife, far from being ended, had 
really only begun. The diligent students of the “ Correspon- 
dance de Napoléon I.,” published by the order of Napoleon IIL., 
will find how welcome a breathing-time was to one who had just 
arrived at supreme power. That the First Consul would have 
done much to induce England to act a part similar to that of 
Prussia, and look on while he destroyed Austria and reduced the 
Continent, we are ready to believe. But the English statesmen, 
if they were not wise, were patriotic and firm, and clear-sighted 
enough to see the aim of the sinister friendship proferred by the 
young conqueror. Napoleon employed his golden interval of 
peace to augment and organize the military and naval forces of 
France and Italy, the instruments with which he intended to 
reduce the Continent and Great Britain. It was a period of 
general distrust and intrigue, and ended in a renewal of war. 

It is remarkable that Napoleon resumed his strife with Europe 
by devising the invasion of England. He had, for a moment, 
hoped to keep England neutral until he had compelled Austria to 
submit to his will; but England proving refractory, he deter- 
mined to begin by invading her soil. This was sound strategy. 
England once laid in bonds, there was nothing in Furope that 
could resist him. When a man of genius is at the head of the 
French nation, continental Europe is entirely at hismercy. But 
England comes in to form a counterpoise to the vast power of 
offence possessed by France. The history of Europe, from 1805 
to 1809, shows that, without England, Europe must have suc- 
cumbed, and her princes have become the vassals of the Emperor. 
By the aid of English ships, English gold, and at length of 
English soldiers, the scale was turned. Napoleon’s design of 
invading Englaud was, therefore, a wise design. He spared no 
pains to prepare for the enterprise ; but though he could make 
generals he could not make admirals, and his failure to secure the 
command of the Channel caused him real chagrin. The one 
enemy whose pertinacity he dreaded most, whose flag annoyed 
him on every sea, remained not only unconquered but untouched, 
and his own fleets were either destroyed or rendered useless by 
blockades. 

Therefore he resumed the war of conquest on continental 
Europe, striking his first blow at Austria, the one power which 
stood and stands between France and Germany. The march of 
Napoleon from the North Sea to the Danube, his capture of Mack 
at Ulm, his brilliant successes at Austerlitz and Jena, afford the 
finest subjects of study to the military student. From the 
moment he gave up his scheme of invasion, to the culmination of 
his career at Wagram, triumphs attended him wherever he rode. 
If care sat behind his charger victory eclipsed him by her 
effulgence. No general ever waged war with more forethought, 
none ever made a more striking use of the opportunities offered 
by fortune, than Napoleon during these four years. He 
caught General Mack in a net, designed and set with deliber- 
ation. He overthrew the Austrians and Russians at Austerlitz by 
skilful tactics, inspired by the circumstances of the moment, and 
unflinchingly executed. There cannot be a finer instance of the 
frailness of a lovely paper plan drawn up according to the prin- 
ciples of war, when opposed by genius which is able to conceive 
and execute in the saddle and on the battle-field. In his campaign 
against Benningsen, in 1807, he moved with greater cireumspec- 
tion, but did not act with less daring ; and his decisive move- 
ment at the battle of Friedland is one of the finest applications 
of sound principle, as it was one of the most successful, for he 
seized by sheer force the Russian line of retreat; and we are at a 
loss to see why Sir Edward Cust should regard the attack of 
Ney as a simple act of daring, and one “ probably according to 
no rule of strategy,” when it was based upon the one principle 
which, if successfully applied, yields the amplest results. 
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Napoleon, at this period of his life, displayed a boundless | 


forethought and a most rapid and just insight; he was capable 
of the most patient deliberation, and the most impetuous action. 
Caught by the Archduke Charles in 1809 at a disadvantage, he 
invented his movements from hour to hour, and by dint of daring 
and promptitude he not only saved his own army, but broke 
that of his antagonist in two, and, moving swiftly, opened the 
road to Vienna. At this period of his life no situation, however 
embarrassing, was too much for his genius. Repulsed at Aspern, 
and driven into the island of Lobau, he spent six weeks in pre- 
paration, and then, issuing forth, struck like lightning, and out- 
manceuvred his opponent upon his chosen ground. There are 
few great acts of war which make a more powerful impression 
upon a vivacious imagination than this tough struggle between 
Napoleon and the Archduke Charles. The conqueror was then 
at the summit of his glory. 

We wish we could say that Sir Edward Cust had told the story 
of this career, and the world-wasting conflicts all over the globe 
which it caused, as well as he evidently could have told it. ‘The 
form and the plan of these Awnals are admirable. There is 
much in the quiet and unpretending style of the annalist which is 
excellent. [lis reflections are often judicious. But he has some- 


times nodded over his task, and surely he cannot have himself | 


corrected the proofs. It has rarely been our lot to meet with so 
many misprints. One might make a small supplement of errata. 
The occasional dropping down of the style to the level of what, 
before the era of “examinations,” was called officers’ English, 
may be regretted, and pardoned where it does not, as, in some 
instances, materially affect the sense of a passage. A litile 
inconsistency and a few cases of inconclusive judgment 
may be passed over, because the good intention of the author 
is so manifest. But these misprints of proper names! They 
start up in almost every page. As to the names of foreign 
officers the printer has printed them @ discretion. We have marked 
scores in passing over these two volumes, correcting them 
with a pencil until compelled to desist in sheer despair. 


For instance, we find “ Clarapéde ” for Claparéde, “ Oudenot ” for | 


Oudinot, “Villette” for Villatte, “ Margarou” for Margaron, 


“ Ueles” for Ucles, “ Hostalritz ” for Hostalrich, “ Lournika” for | 
for Langworth, ‘ Thorniéres” for | 


Lourinha, “ Langewith” 
Thomitres, ‘‘ Lizandro” for Zizandro, “ Brinchi” for Bianchi, 
“ Echiniihi” for Eckmuhl, “ Durousel for Durosnel, “ Komoru 


” 


for Komorn, “ Marmot” for Marmont, « Doubrouski” for Dom- | 


browski, “‘Ménaud” for Mesnard, “ Roguint” for Rogniat, 
“ Chassalonge ” and “ Chanteloup” for Chasseloup, “ Polstoy ” 

for Tolstoy, and many others. Some sentences, and parts of 
sentences, have been left, which weare sure Sir Edward Cust | 
would have corrected, had he read them. Thus, Napoleon is said | 
to have “instituted a sort of Exchequer-bill arrangement, by | 
which he could still further advance for immediate use the anti- | 
cipation of the direct taxes.” ‘ While he was yet in Spain his 
untiring mind comprehended the most wonderful details of mili- 
tary organization.” ‘The Austrians, as usual, moved slowly; | 

and in addition to this incurable habit of theirs, the weather was 
execrable.” “ Marshal Berthier was sent, as major-general of the | 
army, to the valley of the Danube, to be ready for Napoleon's | 
arrival to assume the supreme command.” ‘Massena proved 


him his just apprehensions from the troops of the Archduke on | 


the side of the Danube.” ‘“ About 4,000 Austrians were made | 
prisoners, many of whom with guns and colours.” ‘‘ Soult, on 
the 12th, surprised at Landsberg an Austrian regiment of 
cuirassiers with six guns, who were marching their army by forced 
marches into Ulm.” ‘These are only a few taken at random. 
They contrast with the usually careful composition of our author. 
Although we can well imagine that Sir Edward Cust, if he read 
his own books, has suffered greater torments than ourselves, still | 
we are bound to say that he deserves to suffer. 
able to send forth a book so blurred with mispelled names. If 
these volumes are to be of use to young officers, it is positively 


essential that these blots upon what, in spite of defects, is a good | 


work, should be removed. 
the Annals as a book of reference is seriously impaired. Let 
us hope that the two volumes, which will bring us to the end of | 
the French wars, will be read by some competent person before 
they are given to the public. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
TaeE Cornhill is this month by far the most readable, if not the 


best of the magazines. There is nothing so pleasant in any of |that muddy look so universal in actors. 


It is unpardon- | 


Until they are removed the value of | 


which displays such intellectual power as “* Romola.”” We shall 
be forced, after all, to retract our criticisms upon that extraordinary 
performance. It is a waste of power, but then the wealth is 
wasted by one the residue of whose abundance is greater than 
other novelists’ riches. Such an intellectual study, to use an artists’ 
| phrase, as ‘* Tito Melema,” has not been placed before the world 
in this generation, and we know not which to wonder at most, 
the accuracy of the anatomical knowledge displayed, or 
the art with which that knowledge is infused — there is 
no other fitting word—into the readers’ mind. The story strikes 
us as unreal as ever, as much overlaid with drapery interesting 
only to the antiquarian, but the marvellous figure in the 
centre, the gentle, intellectual, soft-hearted villain, is redeeming 
all. The drama is arranged by carpenters, but Shakespeare might 
| have exulted in Tito. It is impossible even for genius to do more 
than combine the results of insight ; but where can George Eliot 
, have seen the working of a mind exquisitely refined, and even 
| broad, yet so rotten with cowardly selfishness, that even in hatred, 
“that cold dislike, which is the anger of unimpassioned beings, 
does but harden within him?” By the way, the artist has not yet 
caught the idea of Tito, though the drawing of Dolfo Spini, the 
| bull-headed roue, is admirable. There is no capacity of enjoy- 
| ment in that watchful face. The next is a curious but somewhat 
| sketchy paper on the comparative cost ofthe French and British 
armies, by a writer evidently thoroughly informed. His general 
conclusion is, that ‘we pay half a million more than the French 
for one-fourth the number of men and one-seventh the number of 
horses.” The facts brought forward, remembering those propor- 





tions, may be reduced to a very few lines. 
British Army. French. 
II viicicinniciicinancnane £201,833 £95,506 
GUNEEODY - wcinsicasvin’d weentivianeqnemeiennn 58,708 ... 48,241 
SIND sihsancidens Scnnabammennanaie 296,288 ... 99,205 
RETR R ER RCE 597,264 876,000 
Stores and Factories  ...... ..sseess 3,160,000 1,478,000 


The writer gives an amusing account of the peculation which 
injures our contract system, but he does not settle the ques- 
tion whether England does not get more for her money than 
| France does for her thrift. All our regiments, it must be remem- 
bered, are, for service, regiments d’élite. That there is wretched 
|jobbing in the departments is likely enough; there always 
|is in all departments which cannot be scrutinized except by 
|men of technical knowledge; but jobbery must be on a 
'very gross scale to multiply military expenditure fourfold. 
The roots of the difference are, we believe, the free con- 
stitution, and, despite the Crimea, the comparative efficiency 
of an army which serves in all climates, and which in 
Mexico would not have halted for months at Orizaba. General 
| Forey has nothing to do which Sir Edward Lugard did not per- 
form in Behar, and the reason General Forey leaves it undone is 
simply thrift. The British army would have paid for mules their 
weight i in silver, but it would have had them, and with them 
| Mexico. The temptation to systematic plunder which rests on 
| French armies, and which is produced by excessive economy, 
costs France more than lavish allowances would. The “ Dark 
Church in Vienna” is a bit of melodrama, meant, we dare 
say, to be very impressive ; and the paper on the “ Medi- 
cal Evidence of Crime” is, on the whole, poor. Its author 
/remonstrates on the responsibility thrown by our legal sys- 
‘tem on the doctor who attends a case where he suspects 
poisoning, and suggests, ‘ Let the Chief Commissioner of Police 
be empowered, by Act of Parliament, to supply any medical man, 
| who may apply to him in such a difficulty, with the assistance of 
|two medico-legal experts, paid servants of the Crown, and perma- 
-nently appointed for this very purpose. These gentlemen would 
advise the doctor upon the facts which he would report to them, 
and especially as to the desirability, or otherwise, of calling in the 
detective police—a measure which involves a serious responsibility.” 
Calling in experts is quite possible now. There is not a toxico- 
logist in England who would not give secret and trustworthy: 
| advice to a doctor in such a dilemma, and the responsibility com- 
plained of is simply the responsibility which rests on every human 
being of doing his duty to the best of his light. The State might 
| just as well appoint experts to diminish the responsibility of opera- 
tions. ‘ Aids to Beauty, Real and Artificial,” is a taking title; 
pay the writer’s teaching is a little trite. Enamelling, 
j We are told, is dangerous, because the skin is a breathing 
jorgan, and rouge anid pearl powder give the complexion 
Hair-dyes are 


them—though ‘ Mrs. Clifford’s Marriage ” in Blackwood promises | “ssthetical errors,” because, though they may improve the 


to be good—as the “Small House at Allington,” and nothing | features, they produce a dissonance which injures the character of 
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the face. ‘These reflections are not very original, but the follow- | 
ing remark will interest all women and some chemists :—‘‘ There 
is a herb which I could name, the effect of which is to make the 
eyes lustrous as those of imagined Houris; but with this feverish 
splendour there is a feverish blackness of the lips; and as the 
herb very much disturbs the equable current of the circulation, 
and injures the nervous centres, I refrain from disclosing so 
dangerous a secret.” The writer, we are happy to perceive, does | 
not join in the moral condemnation sometimes passed on false hair. 
A wig may be just as much clothing as a shoe, and is not one whit 
more unnatural. Even tlie objection to rouge and pearl powder 
is overstrained, the immorality consisting chiefly in the deception, 
which would cease to exist if their use were frankly acknow- 


ledged. 


Fraser is dull, despite a readable paper on ‘‘ Scotch Innocents,” 
the half-witted persons who wander, or used to wander, about | 
Scotch villages, and who were objects rather of mirth than of 
pity to the people. The following story is a good one, if it be only 
true :—“ A divine of the old school, who preached in broad Sootch, | 
and carried on imaginary conversations with the devil, in the style 
of Luther, in which the latter was invariably worsted, had one 
day driven his adversary into a corner (metaphorically, of course), 
where he was mercilessly pounding him with the exultant cry, ‘I 
have you now, my birky.’ Perhaps the doctor might have per- 
suaded him ‘ to tuk’ a thocht an’ mend,’ but this consummation, 
so devoutly to be wished for, was frustrated by Jane Carr, who, 
actuated by a sense of natural justice, started up and exclaimed, | 
*Oh, doctor, dinna ye misca’ the deil; he is the best freend ye 
ever had. Ifit were na for him, ye wouldna have muckle to do.’” 
The most valuable paper in the number is a somewhat dry 
sketch of “Theology in Holland,” 9f which the writer gives a 
very hopeful account. Leyden, he says, is permeated by liberal | 
but still constructive theology, under the headship of Professor | 
Scholten, a man “ who has laboured chiefly in the field of dogma, | 
and has attempted to form a system which shall be as logical as 
the old seventeenth-century Calvinism, without in any way | 
shocking the reason or the feelings of enlightened men.” His 
rival is M. Opzoomer, of Utrecht, a man formed in the school of | 
Comte, who “thinks that the empirico-critical investigation of 
Christianity is the chief business of the theologician, and considers 
that the system pursued by the great masters of physical science 
is that which the student of divine things ought also to follow.” | 


The clergy of Holland are remarkable for their learning, and 
therefore, though the Church system is Presbyterian, for their 
aversion to tests. The General Synod in 1854 “ frankly declared 
that it was as undesirable as impossible to attempt to hit upon 


some form of words by which all its pastors must consider them- | 


selves bound, and recommended that doctrinal distinctions should 
be kept out of sight as much as possible, and that faith and charity 


should be recognized as the only essential conditions of union.” | 


About three-fourths of the clergy belong to some shade of liberal 


opinion, a fact which the writer attributes to the long paralysis | 
of the central authority, the General Synod having been sus- | 
pended for 200 years, but which may be partly due to the | 
mode of election. The advowson is supposed to belong to the | 


parish, but the right of presentation is really exercised by a very 


limited body, called a consistory, and ruled by the most eminent | 


local laymen. The paper on ‘* Law and Lawyers in England 
and Scotland” is thoughtful, though the profession will 


probably question its main conclusion. Its author believes | 
that events are tending towards the fusion of the two branches of 


the profession—a result which wi!l be hastened by the decreasing 
profits of the bar. Every legal refurm sweeps away some source 
of emolument, and the total amount of litigation is moreover 
steadily decreasing. As the people become educated, they under- 
stand their own rights and liabilities. ‘There are no arrears in 
any Court, and though the judges have not increased in number, 
they are not now worked as of old. The average value of civil 
suits before the higher courts is yearly decreasing, and, in 1861, 
was only 7/. 7s. for each judgmen*, and the same process is 
observable in the County Courts. In the Court of Chancery the 
number of bills filed was, in 1861, the same as in 1753, and thie vast 
majority of civil suits, more than seventy-five per cent. are unde- 
fended, while less than two per ceut. are ever brought to trial. The 
profit of the remainder is falling more and more into the hands 
of attorneys who have a habit of training sons and nephews for the 
bar, and whose patronage is so essential that “the barristers are, in 
truth, but a higher stage of the ‘ managing clerks,’ in common 
law or chancery, of some great lawyer's firm.” The attorneys are, 
in fact, rising, and counsel sinking, till they will in the end amal- 
gamate, to the infinite reduction of legal expenses. 





Blackwood contains nothing of the slightest mark except the 
beginning of a new story, “ Mrs. Clifford’s Marriage.” which 
promises well, and a very dull political paper upon the opening 
| of the Session, devoted chiefly to the theorem that as measures 
are to be Tory men ought to have office, and an attack upon 
Mr. Gladstone, whom he accuses of luring the nation towards 
democratic finance, whatever that quaint bugbear may be. 
The knowledge of the writer may be estimated by the following 
sentence :—‘* If the crop of coiton in America were to fall off in 
extent (as it has done during this civil war), and the Americans, 
when peace is restored, were to place (as they have talked of 
doing) a prohibitory duty upon the export of cotton, while we did 
not retaliate by placing an import duty on the manufactured 
lariicle from their ports, what would our manufacturers think of 
this sort of ‘free trade?” The writer does not perceive that his 
prohibitory export duty would extinguish the cultivation, while 
a probibitory import duty would effect nothing, except to drive 
American exporters to adopt a roundabout route, and there- 
fore to charge English people a little more than they otherwise 


| would. 

Mr. Kingsley has finished the ‘“‘ Water Babies,” greatly, we sus- 
pect, to the delight ofall the readers of Macmillan, who cannot ap- 
preciate somewhat far-fetched satire in the style of a nursery tale, 

}and there is now room for the one good story Macmillan for 
|some montis has lacked. The most valuable paper is, we pre- 
sume, the leeture delivered by Professor Max Miiller; but the 
most readable is decidedly one on the “ Russian Political Press,” 
which contains some facts new, we suspect, to Western Europe. 
One of them is the statement that all the older journals of 
Russia are rented by their managers from the Government, 
which owns the copyrights, “ plant,” and presses. ‘The 
two principal papers, the Moscow Gazette and Petersburgh 
Gazette, pay each a rental of some 10,000/. a year. The latter is 
a decided advocate of constitutionalism, but the danger of losing 
| their lease renders its proprietary always moderate. The Northern 
Bee is the radical organ, the Northern Post the representative of 
the Ministry of the Interior, and the Journal de St. Petersbourg of 
the Foreign Office. This, like the Jnvalide, is publishedin French. 
The tone of all these journals is more or less friend!y to reform, 
and a considerable amount of liberty seems to be permitted by 
the censor—a liberty which in some directions becomes almost 
freedom. ‘The Messenger, for example, a monthly journal, is 
‘allowed to point to England as the true model for Russia, 
and to advocate free speech, the right of mecting and 
“ Parliamentarism ” itself. It would almost seem as if the 
governing clique looked to the English system as the one they 
must adopt if compelled to abandon their Asiatic form of rule. 
Another paper, the Contemporary, even advocates socialism with 
impunity, the Court considering, with some justice, that if society 
in a country like Russia were reduced to a dead level they should 
remain at the top—the one permanent desire of all Courts, who 
fear loss of status much more than loss of power. 

The Rey. Canon Robinson, who writes upon sermons, does 
not seem to have much new to say. His best suggestion 
is that the Church should accept of readings from standard 
| divines, as an acknowledged part of her services; but it is, we 
fear, impracticable. Our churches are governed by female 
opinion, and women would rather listen to the washiest rubbish 
composed by the idol of the hour, than the finest address which 
he could select from Tillotson and South. The ouly working 
remedy is to walk out as soon as the prayers are over—an act 
which, though requiring some social nerve ai first, would, in a few 
weeks, be regarded as an allowable or necessary incident of the 
service. Mr. Robinson says this can be done now. The writer 
| knows, at least, two churches where the preacher, in his domineer- 

ing vanity, locks the door, preferring the risk of an action for 
‘false imprisonment to a possible affront to his own idea of his 
surpassing eloquence. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoir of H.RH. the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—In the name of that large section of the public who 
hold the Court news to be, after the births, deaths, and marriages, the 
most interesting part of a newspaper, we feel it our duty to protest 
against this volume. Confiding people will take it up eagerly, relying 
on its title and external appearance, and will expect to gather from it a 
quantity of gossiping details respecting the manners and customs of the 
Danish princess, from the earliest period to the present day ; and we can 
fancy their feelings when they discover that they have laid out their 
shilling in a collection of rather dry, though, possibly, highly valuable 
information respecting the House of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
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Glucksburg. It may even be doubted whether the advertisements of 
sewing-machines, baby-linen, and such like attractive articles, whicl 
are appended to the book, will be sufficient to make up for this sore dis- 


appointment. The compiler of the volume must be a 1 , as wellasa 








he: me creature, to play so reprehen » a trick upon the women of 


England. 





The Gri ht age of the Hon. Newmaa Stra: 4 . 
(Hogarth.)—A collection of twenty-one photographs of a humorous 


inal dr: 





3, illustrating the adven 





character, taken from or 


an officer on his arrival in India for the first time. In order fully to 
appreciate the fun of these drawings, it is, perhaps, necessary to possess 
some acquaintance with the scenes which they represent. The book 
is very handsomely got up, and the photographs, executed by J 





Hogarth, jun., are very well done. 
Transactions of the Secial Science Association, 1862. (Parke r, Son, ai 


Bourn. )—We can scarcely be expected to do more than chronicle tl 








pearance of this weighty volume, which contains 900 pages of what cann 
by any stretch of imagi 

numerous } 
Laws of the United Kingdom, 
Systems. 


nation, be regarded as light reading. Among the 


subjects which it dise 








On the latter of these subje cts Sir Joshua Jebb has niuch to 
say, and makes more than one attempt to maintain his system agai 
that pursued by Sir Walter Crofton ; but it is at least d 














he has succeeded in showit the slightest cause why t lict 
which the public has already pronopneed on his measures should not } 
fully confirmed and immediately acted upor 












Poems of Early and Later Years. By D. M’Corkindal Simpkin 
Marshall, and Co.)—This is one of those distressing little v ‘ 
verses which attempt, not always without success, to deprecate the 
rigid application of critical ju dg gment by means of a pr of ex- 

eeding humility. But, however w y we may be to mak 
we cannot yr our eyes to the salient fact that Mr. D. } cindal 
is not, in any sense of the word, a poct. His principal characteristi - 
pears to be an entire want of ability to adapt his language to his subject. 
What can be more absurdly incongruous than to describe the steady 
pounding of Waterloo as a “ wild I nt flash ;” to aposta Mis 





Nightingale 
“ Sweet maid, whose name the world has thrill'd, 
In fascination unsurpassed ;” 
or to address the Queen, apropos of the death of Prince Albert, in the 
following strain: 






“ Lady, though tl 

Foaming with p leasure 

Thou’d dash a 

That drown'd a th 

Our last extract is a rather favoura 
poetical powers, 

The St ry of (Queen Isabel, and Other Verses. By “Mi. 8.” Bell and 
Daldy.)—There is con sideral le merit in the verses contained in this 
The best of * M. 8.’s” 
the title to his book—a poem in blank verse, perhaps a thousand lines 
long, of which the wife of King John of England is the hercine. It 















le specimen of Mr. M’C 


small volume. productions is that which gives 








zg, 
contains some good thoughts, very fairly expressed. 
the following :— 
“ There are such things as empty lives, and these 
Are drearier than full tombs.” 
And this :— 
“But then, 
As a branch stoops with over-weight of snow, 
Lets down its burder 1, and starts back ag: 
Nel selessly and unwounded to its place, 
She dro pp'd the cold oppre from her heart, 
And rose, and seemed ‘wnecathed.” 











The shorter pieces which make up this volume scarcely come up to 


the same standard, though some of them are not deficient either in 
f the Depths” is arather feebl 


music or vigour. “ Out 
distinct echo of Mrs. Barrett Browning 

Kinder Garten Educational Empl yments. 
and Hodge. )—A collection of games 
Frébel, and known as the “ Kinder 


en * ry of the Human.’ 

By Jane Mill. (Darton 
and employments for children, based 
upon those invented by Frederic 
Garten System 6f Education.” Their main object appears to be tc 
afford simultaneous employment, not only for the mind and fingers, but 
. When the mothers of England 





also for all the other organs of the |! 

have themselves undergone the preli 
5 i 

a perfect mastery over the system, they will find it very 


Saw Of 


minary training requisite for the 





acquisition 
valuable. 

Every Man’s Own Lawyer. By a Barrister. (Lockwood and Co.)— 
The author of this “‘ Handy Book of Law and Equity” is careful to 
inform us that his work is designed, not to supersede the employment 
of lawyers, but rather to enable the public to recognize the cases in 
which it is necessary to invoke their assistance, With this limitation, 
the book is, we think, likely to be useful. Should any one, however, 
insist upon employing it for the former purpose, he will probably find 
that there is some truth in the old adage, “ He who is his own lawyer 
has a fool for his client.” 

Friendless and Helpless. By Ellen Barlee, author of “ Our Homeless 
Poor,” &c. (Faithfull.)—It is probable that few persons are better quali- 
fied than the authoress of this book to speak from actual knowledge of 


Joi the Ye my, with 








the nature and extent of the distress v hich prevails am mg a cc siderable 
n of tl tauts of ! 
which rek lly to the v 
ig t methods for the 
38 ihe picture which she draws of the absolute incapacity, even 
le 1. ¥ ° , . 
{f comparatively educated women, for any kind of useful emplovm: nt, 
: pro) 
s striking as it is accu Miss Barlee deserves the thanks of the 
public, not only for her own } nal exertions in the relief of distress, 
but also for the information which s] r icates to all 








who may be disposed to emulate her example. The book is very 
i ted and published by Miss Faithfull. 

of the Phenomena of Organic Nature, 
(Hardwicke. 
ins a verbatim report of six lectures t 
at the Museum of Practical Geology 
Mr. Darv 








)— This small volume con- 


working men, recently delivered 





Professor Huxley's subject is the 
in his treatise on .the “ Origin of 





t all acquainted with the lecturer's views wil 


the general tenor of his 





1at well-known work. In fact, he 





atest contribution which has 
e sinee the public ition of the ‘Regne A 





















‘History of Development’ of Von xer.”” 
statement and felicity of illustration whicl 
we won for Prof Huxley so distinguished a pla ng the 
expositors of the present day, combine to render this volume 
ili: acceptable to those who wish to acquire an clementary know- 
ledge of the very interesting subject of which #t treats. We may se 
r special mention the brief but lucid account given in the third 1 
the experiments hy mea V h M. Pasteur has recently shown 
] ul ul lr Css « f M P 1 views on tl 1¢ subje ct of sponts «Cveu® 
generation. 


The Collected Works of Theodore Parker. Edited by Frances Power 


Cobbe, Vol. L, “A Discourse of Matters perta to Religion.’ 





(Trubner.)—A first instalment of what appears to be a very excellent 
print of Theodore Parker's works—we trust not of the whole of the 
works of that very able warmhearted, but also often very wr 





aded speaker and writer. re Parker was greater as a politi 


but by far his most elaborate work is that 





with its con 





: . TR 
now reprinted here, which, little as we agree 











certainly deserves a permanent form. Parker was an_ eloquent 
id lea upernaturali ith a little of the presumption and 
much of the exaggeration of expression so common in America, and of 
does not appear to be sufficiently aware. His « career as 


ry noble, and even his religious speculations, ‘the ugh 


always breathe a generous and pious, thongh 








ttieal, spirit. The drawing prefixed is an excellent 

*. Parker in the last year of his life. We do net much 

Cobbe’s preface. Her style on philosophical and religious 

subjec mn subjects of sentiment generally,—is curiously different 





from her style of describing external nature. There is a want of 
close fit about her language, a vagueness and slight ambitiousness of 


+, which partly disguise Miss Cobbe’s unquestionable ability and 





when she is dealing with this class of subjects. 





ave also received The War-office List and Directory jor the Civil 





Departments of the British Army (Harrison), the first issue of a periodical 
/ ; . 


work, which is designed to do for the civil departments charged with 
ion of the Army, what the Army List docs for the Army 
Badois, B.A. (Nutt), a 


4 exclusively either a 


the administrat 
itself; Z/ Method a] French Methods, by 


ut bein: 





ical French grammar, which, “ with 
amar OY 2 me th nl,” aims at partaking of the nature of both; A New 
Junod (Nutt), by 





Syste m fi e De nof German Nouns, by P.A.8 
j ivided into three declensions, according to their 
cises, by H. M. Wilkins, Fellow of Merton 


gmans), designed specially to illustrate the con- 





I atin language; a usé¢ ful little Elementary Treatise on 
Laad Surveying, by Robert Thornton (Longmans); Wordsworth’s Poems 
tions, by John Maewhirter and John 
a nicely printed volume of 
Jrou of Robert Browning (Chapman and 
Hall); a most preposterously got-up and illustrated reprint of Miss 
Sinclair's once popular children’s tale, Holiday House (Houlston and 
Wright); and a rather ungracious letter to Mr. Peabody, signed “ Con- 

calling that gentleman to account because he has 








Pettie, and a vign 


Selec 





gress” ( Tresidder 
not taken the best steps to ensure the wise distribution of his magni- 





ficent gift to the poor of London, 
BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Dreams and Realities, by WalterC.Spens (Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh). 
—Jvuurnuals and Correspondence of Tt s Sedgwick Whalley, by the Rev. Hilt 





n, M.A. (Deutley).—Life in the South, by a Blockaded Biitich Subject. 
(Chay Hell)—'ihe Life of Lord Bolingwoke, by Thomas MacKnight 
(Chapman and Hall).—Thomes Wal-ingham’s Historia Anglheana, by Heury Toos. 
Riley, M.A. (Lonemans)—What and How of tue Eternal Werker—Love's Last 
Labour not Lost, by George Daniel (Pickering)—Tbe Orations of Demosthenes, 
by Charles Roun Kennedy (Henry G. Boln).—Speaking Tables in French, by M. 
De P i 1 Marshull)—Punch, Volume XXIV.—The Two Baby 

or, the the Rey. Alexander Hislop (Wood, Edinbargh).—Ulrick 
Vou H by Archibald Young (1. and T. Clark, Edinburgh) —Heat considered 
as a Mode of Motion, by Jobn Tyndall (Longmans).—lIncide nts of my Life, by D. 
D. Horne (Longmans).—Danes, Saxons, sud Normans, by 8. G. Edgar (8. 0. 
Beetun). 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Heap OFFIcEs: 


29 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, axp ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, NEWCASTLE, SOUTHAMPTON, EDINBURGH, 


GLASGOW, AND DUBLIN. 


CuHarrMAN In Liverroo.—CHARLES TURNER, Esg., M.P. 
CHarrkMan In Lonpon—WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT, Ese. 


Total Annual Revenue exceeds £450,000 ; Accumulated Funds in Hand over £850,000. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The following details will best show the progress and position of the FIRE DEPARTMENT of the ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


1351 .. . ste eereeeeeeeee. 


1855 .. 












The Receipt of FIRE PREMIUMS has been as follows :— 


£52,673 1857 ..cccecerccess 


c. 112,564 1859 . 





ae 130,060 SR ition asad 


tenes Cee rerececeses 






seve £175,049 
eo 228,314 


ee teccccccccs eccccccccccccccccce 908,008 





Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in the Kingdom. The Fire Revenue has been enhanced, én three years, by the enormous sum of more than £96,000. 
Moreover, the latest Parliamentary Return of Insurance Tax paid to the Inland Revenue Office (ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 8th July, 13862) exhibits 


the ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, as respects increase of business, at the HEAD OF ALL the Insurance Offices. 


Year. New Premiums. 
MEL Sbenesoosecescedesensendeccelteecucncucs £3,378 18 5 | 
ED canseeetdebhseseOeneccceeesseinceeesees 5,099 19 10 
SED  apuddeagebebenncseuskecnnseesterseness 5,909 18 6 j 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Rapid Progress and position of this Branch will be best shown by the following 






Statement of the New Life Business effected for the 
ar. 


New Premiums. 
e- £10270 8 6 
as 13,086 8 5 
sonvendene 16,627 18 0O 


THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY has published a full account of the investigation into the Assets and Liabilities of its Life Department, in as plain and intelligible 
@ manner as the abstruseness of the subject almitted, together with the entire statements and valuations necessary for thatpurpose. This Statement can be obtained on 


application. 


From the extensive notices of this Pamphlet and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared in the leading periodicals of the day, it has largely attracted the attention 


of ad fay in all parts of the United Kingdom, as well as abroad. 


assure 
able than even this enormous advance. 


A most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is the case, is afforded by the fact that the sum 
by New Policies in the year 1861 amounts to the enormous sum of Half a Million Sterling, and that the rate of progress during the present year is far more consider- 


Moreover, the mortality experienced hitherto is so much less than the “ Expectation of Life” would indicate, that, after debiting every Claim, and paying every expense in- 
curred on the Life Branch during the year, it is found that the Balance shows an increase to the Life Fund in the year 1861 alone of more than 70 per cent. of the To 
Premiums (for Renewals as well as New Policies) received for the period. 


Large Bonuses declared 1855 and 1860—<£2 per Cent. per Annum. 
The greatest Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES.—Drvision or Prorits every Five Years to Policies then in existence two entire years. 
*,* Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to increase the Bonus to be returned. 
Security for both Fire and Life Branches—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 








AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case for 
the one, 393., railway carriage paid.— No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 





[™porting Tea without colour on the 

leaf prevents the Chinese passing off inferior 
leaves, asin the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is un- 

a therefore always good alike—Sold by 2,230 
gents. 


UTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 

and LUBIN’S new ani pretty CONCEITS for 

evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 

scented shells, scentin ems. The walnut and the 

cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 

ever-sweet, &c., a snap and a new motto. 4s. per dozen ; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 40s. 

No. 2 New Bond street. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 








CurRE THIS Weex rF 14 Years’ AsTHMma, by 


D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. T. Walls, Market place, 
Hindley, March 2, 1863 :—“ My wife can now sleep soundly 
the whole of the night without being disturbed by her 
ee one shortness of breeth, although for four years 
she not been able to sleep more than a very short 
time. She is now better than she has been for the last 
14 years.—J. Eckersigy, West Houghton.” They have 
& pleasant taste. 

Sold at Is. 14d, 2s. 9d., and lls. per box, all 
a 4 4d., ’ pe by 





8S T EO-EIDO N— 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. , 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
GaBRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to 7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 





EETH.—By Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sule Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains bis invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's 
hill, Birmingham. 








KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
ofthe Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredieut, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer will tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 

the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by Tuomas Kgatine, chemist, 
&e. St. Paul's Churchyard, London, Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 

EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testi- 
monials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c , &c.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS.. &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D., LR.C.P., M.R-C.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
patie origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
peutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
have the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d., pints, 2s. 6d,, quarts 
4s. 6d. and five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, 
by Taomas Keatine, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. 
Paul's churchyard. 








LLUMINATION, ROYAL MAR- 

RIAGE. The most tasteful method of IMuminating 
the windows of private houses, is by employing Vield’s 
Transparent Parafline Candles in Various Colours; 
they burn much longer, and give a brighter light than 
any other candle made. 


May be had in all sizes and of all dealers in candles. 








MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 

Oxford street, W.—CLARETS, l4s.; Sherries, 13s. ; 

Ports, 20s. City Offices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars, 
E.C. 





DO YOU TAKE 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS? 


This important question is often asked, not out of 
mere curiosity, but simply in cases where friends wish to 
recommend the best remedy in the world. This medicine 
is composed of simple vegetable matter, and it is so gentle 
and benign in its operation and effects, that it may be 
taken by young or old at any time, place, or season, with 
a certainty of a beneficial result. By the moderate use of 
Parr’s Lire Pitts a doctor is rarely wanted. People 
by this time are well acquainted with the “ great fact,” and 
this is the “ reason why" Parr’s Lire Pi.ws are to be 
found in almost every house in England, be it the 
dwelling of rich or poor. 

May be obtained of any medicine vendor, in boxes, 
Is. 14d. 2s. 9d., and in family packets, lls. each. 
Directions with each box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Colds, Influenza.—Until within a very few years 
these complaints were treated with blood-letting, blister- 
ing, and emetics. Nowa more rational method of cure has 
been adopted; Holloway’s Ointment and Pills purify, 
heal, and strengthen. They neither weaken the body, 
nor disconcert the nervous system. Depletion, doubt- 
less, arrested these diseases, but at the same time it 
took away nature's means of restoration. Holloway's 
remedies, on the contrary, while working the cure, are 
laying the foundation for perfect recovery, not-only of 
the afilicted, but every other organ. Holloway’s prepara- 
tions are also the best preservatives against the whole 
list of winter ailments ; they throw out impurities, and 
preserve the vital priinciple from disease or lead it back 
to health. 








ZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the 
nearest approach to a specific fur Consumption 
yet discovered. The London Medical Review of August, 
1861, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are genuine 
and intrinsic ; nor must it be classed among the vaunted 
and ephemeral specifics which are daily thrust upon us 
by selt-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., and 9s. bottles; or of Georce Borwick, sole 
Manufacturer, 21 Little Moortields. 


Not ING IMPOSSIBLE— 
L The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
hair is once restored one application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour. 
One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 

Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, 
may be inspected on application. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX 
AND 


CHRISTIAN 


SPECTATOR. 


AND INDIA OUTFITS. | 
RATHBONE 


Respectfnlly SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherch¢ STOCK, combining | 


Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


and RATHBONE, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


CHRISTIAN 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, asp (7 anp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810. 
WMAFFIN BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun".(granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Conipany of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
£san dfs. dfs. d 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table 

Knives, Ivory Handles ..... - 24 03 6 0412 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 60 11 OO 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 OV 1l 0015 6 


One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 (0 6 6 








Complete Service .... 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE POR- 
TATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress Bedding 
should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress is too 
heavy and cumbersome for general use. Heat aud Son's 
new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF is 
made in three separate parts, and is therefore light and 
portable; it is also cheap and durable; and as it has no 
stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 


HL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 ditferent articles of Bed- 
room Furniture, sent free by post—HEAL and SON, 


Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufae- 
turers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign 
e@ Warehousemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Trufiles, Preserved Green Peas, 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, Green- 
gages, Strawberries, and Augelica, Jordan Almonds, 
Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a variety ot 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles 
and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
supplied of the best descriptions. Families regularly 
waited on for orders. 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

J This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PEartns’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, Messrs. 
Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


C APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
'. Obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—" Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomiry, REN- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 


UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime ; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles's Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon's ditto, 7s. Gd.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount een. Grosvenor 
square. 














“GOSSIP ON DRESS ;” 
TD? > 
Q* HALF-AN-HOUR’S AMUSE- 
MENT FOR OUR FRIENDS AND CONSTI- 
TUENTS. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tt is not filled, as common-place professional houses | 
might have tried to fillit, with such literary or intel- | 
lectual remarks alone as can be brought round to end in 
professional assertion of the superior merits of Messrs. 
Moses. Occasionally, it is true, the great and undoubted 
superiority of that distinguished Firm breaks through 
the literary veil ; but it is rather as if their superiority was 
a matter of course, which the essayist took so thoroughly | 
for granted, that without any effort on his part, his con- | 
viction must now and then dawn through his writing.” | 
—London Review, Jan. 17, 1363. | 

“The reader will think it a very entertaining and | 
instructive work, and would iittle imagine that it par- 
took of the character of un advertisement."—Court Cir- 
cular, Jan. 10, 1863. 

‘*This brochure is really what it says, ‘ Half-an-Hour's 
Amusement’—the author might have added—*‘ and 
instruction.’ We declare we have read every word of it, 
and that, too, to edification."—Penny Newsman, Jan. 11, 
1863. 





To be had, gratis, of E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot anc Shoe Makers, 
and General Outtitters. 


City Establishment, ‘ 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 

Tottenham court road Branch 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road, 

Country Establishments, 
Sheftield and Bradford, Yorks)ire. 








WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 
paer are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers, In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
97. C 
ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
WV ATCH CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with pure gold. and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequalled for 
wear. Itlustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 

Henny Escotrr and Sox, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
Tion square, London, W.C. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats, 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outfitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


IVE POULTRY.—Every variety of 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Crevecewur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Ornamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROLX, Importers, 36 Great St. Andrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOUL- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadiily, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London: 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO 
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| 
London Houses : | 
| 
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THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
bext to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 


| either usetully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
| it be distinguished from real silver. 


A swall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 





























S je | o 
(seeltze| leg 
leZslees le 3 
is Sige=z |x= 
S_ lees | 
- -o™ 
rn s. d 
12 Table Forks .......... il 40 
12 Table Spoons ..++...... jl 40 
12 Dessert Forks ...... eo jl 12 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .......++ jl 12 0 
12 Tea Spocns .e....s0e 0 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis .... )0 13 & 
2 Sauce Ladles .......... 0 80 
1 Gravy Spoon .......+++ 0 10 ¢ 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. .. 10 46 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. .. ? 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. |0 3 60 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. jl 761 
1 Butter Knife ........ ee jo 5 80 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 0 17 ov 
1 Sugar Sifter ........+. : 460 
Total .crccccccece 9 19 9131031419 616 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
| chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
qe LERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warrauted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
|} ness of the sales. 
7 D'ss’ Carv'rs 
Ivory Handles, wae y per 
| , | Pos 
Dozen.|Dozen.| F'#it 
——— a ae — 
s. d.j' as d./ s. d. 
$}-inch ivory handles............ 126,00) 48 
| 3f-inch fine ivory handles......../15 0 |/116| 4 3 
4-inch ivory balance handles ....| 18 0 140 46 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24.0 | 170 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260/11 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handies, silverterules| 50 0 | 430/17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, | | 250 | 190 76 
ANY PALLET noe. s ce ceeeece cee) | 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 84.0 | 540] 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives| 
and Forks per Dozen. s. d.| s. d.| s. d, 
White bone handles .... | 110 86 2 6 
Ditto balance handles.....+...... 210/170 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulders....| 170 140 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 12 0 90; 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It conteins 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Scerling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl New- 
man mews, London 


~ HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SKIRTS. 
Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect -fitting 
shirt are solicited to try FORD'S EUREKAS, 

“The most unique and only perfect-fitting shirt made.” 
—Observer. Six tor 30s.; very superior, six for 36s. ; very 
best, six for 45s. 

BOY'S EUREKA SHIRTS, fine quality, at six for 
22s. 6d., 25s. 6d., and 28s. Gd. 

Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
R. Forn and Co., Patentees, $8 Poultry, London, E.C. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 

UNTING and RIDING, BAILEY con- 

tinues to make his famous SUSPENSORY BAN- 
DAGES, which have prevented serious accidents by 
wearing them ; they are made to any pattern for 3s., 4s., 
and $s. each. Size of the waist is all that is required. 
Postage stamps may be sent. 

BALLEY'S ELASTIC STOCKINGS for WEAK LEGS 
may now be had at reduced prices, commencing at 4s. 6a 
each. Also his Accouchment Belts, Hunting Relts 
Truses, Crutches, Spinal Stays, &c., 

W. H. Batiey, 418 Oxford street, London. 
*,* Established Thirty Years. 


NGRAVINGS.—Why buy worn-out 

Impressions, when proofs in beautiful condition 

can be had equally cheap? A catalogue proving the 

fact, with title, painter, and engraverrs’ names, size, 

publication, and present prices (54 8vo. pages), post 

free for four stamps, to Geo. Newsnoip, 303 and 304 
Strand., W.C 


UININE.—The MEDICAL PROFES- 
SION—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re- 
commend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 
and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERKS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewrs and Co., Worcester. 
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TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
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CAN BANK (Limited } FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. COMPANY 

Capital, One Mil ion (with power to increase). 1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, London. | , ist i 5, a luring the way eye 
Be 10000 shares of £100 cock —Fiet eee, 90/4 TT tho "ANNUAL MEETING of the | fing, being the largest. busi 
shares. veing arg - 

It is not intended to call up more than £25 per share. A PROPRIF. — S in this COMPANY, held on i by any Life Assurance 

To be established under the Companies Act, 1862. | Thursday, the 26th February, 1503 ; a i 

Deposit, £1 per share on applic: ation, and on allotment AMES ASPINAL rOBLN, i in the Chair, From 1846 to 185 
a further sum of £1 per share. Re port of the Divectors for the year 1862 was read: surances ef! a 

No call to exceed £5 per share, and the interval between | ; the amoun 

ad 1 


ich showed, } From 1351 to 1854 
each call not to be less than three months. on t 





















That the ret softhe Year .. ree 
DInecTons. f WORD cece scces eoee £450,065 0 0 136 1 t) am 
W. W. Cargill, Esq., Director, Oriental Bank Corpora- against tl in : 1261, which were .. 360,131 0 0 etiected was 
tion. | Sentient 
John Gallagher, Esq., 131 Westbourne terrace and ease in 1862 0f ........ £75,934 0 0 tal in 1 
Lima, Peru. | T 1 fe Business comprised 
: . . i : eps yorye 
Frederick Harrison, E- a. Deputy Chairman, Liver- | ) Policies, insuring .. £467,934 0 0 —— : : 
pool and London Insurance ¢ Jom pany. “a nual Premiums were £13,935 711 BeUU 


so t, . for Salvador and Mexiet y Bor aad bee ; ; 
James L. Hart, Esq., Consul for Salvs I Bonds had been lar attention to the New 





J. Hart and Co. ring Annual Payments of $,046 17 11 ucul , — 
William Champion Jones, Esq., Deputy Chairman, ‘| ea ofthe Annuities | STANDARD Policy. 
London and County Bank. | nowp ayabl BPED oe xeccssscenrecceses 23,084 1 38 ——— _— 
W. J. Marshall, Esq., Wilson, Bowles, and Co., 9 | That the sum of £7 lls. 4d. had FREE ASSURANCE. 
Mincing lane. | been added to the Life Reserve , and under these Policies may proceed to and 


urt of the world without payment of 
serve in Militia or Volunteer 
, or war, withiu the United King- 
, no Policy of five years’ duration shall 
\ 1 of challenge whatever connected 
inal documents on which the Assurance 


John Ogle Esq., John Ogle and Co., 25 Fenechureh- 
street. 
Bayxers—London and County Bank, 21 Lombard 
street. 
Sourcrrors—T. H. Scarborough, Esq., 5 Bloomsbury 
square. 
Broxer:—Messrs. Haggins and Rowell, 1 Thread- 
needle street. 
Secrerary (pro tem.)—W. T. Morrison, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—1 Threadneedle street, E.C. 


that the Accumulated Funds of the 
Company amount tO... ss eeeeseee 1,417,808 8 4 
Drrecrors. 
[Swinton Boult, Esq. 
In Lonpon. 
Chairman : 
jSir Joun MusGROVE 
De puty Chairm 
Harrison, Ess 
Ww. Scholefield, Ns 13q. M. P. 
John Addis, ° 
Esq. |C. 8S. Butler, MP. 
jSir Will yh Bathe, Bar 
I Esq., M. P. 















cres or Five Yrans’ Dvratron effected for the 
P life at a uni rate of Premium, may be 
n months of date of lapsing, on 
g which period the risk shall be 
n the event of death, subject 
aid and Fines. 
Yrars’ Duration may be 
uths on very favourable 





De , : 
llaro id Lit ttledale, Esq. 
P 13q. 


8.Ch 





Samuel Ashton, J 
John B. Brancker 
The London and South American Bank (Limited) is | =) wut om 
established for the purpose of affording Banking facilities | > @ poo “' 
to Peru, Chili, and the West Coast of South America, | 
Power will also be taken in the Articles of Asso ciation to 




























A . : 
jHenry \ E 
1} rd Hug: ins, 

































extend the business, and open branches or agencies at | a — laos tee ae 
such other places as shall be deemed de sirable. In the |} Pe . — — * .y ps es a. 
first instance, it is proposed to establish a branch at | . } re ls “WW gal Pr me I — 
Lima, where at present no bank exists. | <“—— rnin pm \ b . eth ek Hens 
The rates of interest and exchange where the Con _— gre s - eg oso =e. 
proposes to establ ranches or ag exe By Order ot the Directors, 
ingly high, and will ‘thus afford an ample margin for WILT. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
profitable transactions by the Bank; while the satisfac- 11. J0 NE S WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
tory introduction and acknowledged prospects of the London, 82 King William street 
rec ently established Bankin; g Companies for Brazil a —— eae 
the River Plate, warrant the Directors in betievi P B® RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
a Co also 2D t 2 co nce of the | ee on 
this Company also will meet with the confidence of °| > COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
eans of the ing line of West Tadia Mail a| me ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, ; 
steamers, regular intercourse is maintained for lette shied ieee eeieder a = PE a al 
remittances, tid Panama, with Lima, and gener P's By BRI ANSI \ MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Western Coast. The French steamers, which : Ty Empower by Her M sty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
menced running, will tend to double this intere ’ O1iN "KINS. Resident Secretary 1 ices street, Bank, London. 
The fi lowing statistics for the year 1560, J vis a se = “ acre Major-Gener lexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Capper’s “ Port and Trade of London,” show the import ; 
ance of the trade of Peru and Chili :— | Every « iption of Life Assurance business transacted, 
vith hout Partic ¢ >rofits 
Our imports from Peru .,.. £2,548,881 } w i ! n in Profits. 
Chili .... 2,534,618 | | : EXTRACTS From TABLEs. 
Our exp rts to Peru were. 1,128.172 | Without Protits. (With Profits.) 
" Chili.e.ceo.. 1,787,929 | 
The management of the Bank will be entrusted to ex- | ep lo ea, aay eee | ‘ | 










g the » requisite lox u_ know- The | 


Sons, possessi 





Premium, 






aa 4 I sad Policies at the five an 
ul office a f direction will be i: " . 
“The head office and seat of dir be in Divi 18 of Prof ts which have hitherto been 
London. | pena €3 ) 
Ti > Cc -Oper rati nN, as directors, of severa gentucmen " . 5 Pie > — eR ay a 
The n Division “of Pi ude up to 31st \ > 
who for a number of years have been en ? Dees . ‘ 8 s s des. digs. d 
in Spanish America, and who have k Tha & 11i9#2 t ) 0 2 7 314 20123 
} Th : 
has been secured; the knowledge of the patito a 1 9 213 4 3 2 7 614 40194 
lang e which they possess renders their services wise stain 7 vo 190 2 2 Es 5 C 6 2 F1OL 4 60125 
. on cocomnve 5,500,180 > , > > 
in ting the interests of the Bank of great utility. | . tu) 3 6 8 613 4 ) 2 8 21 4 801296 








The Directors lave made arrangements by which | Tr. ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


the whole preliminary expenses up to allotment, in- | 

cluding the cost of incorporation, brokerage, legal ex- | Se ee ae er a ry — r tiv 
pense =. printing advertising, and other charges, shall not | __ Fo Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
exceed £4,000. ° = oad | é ptot tuary, at the Society's Ollice, Fleet street, COMPANY. 


ThEP. . os 00 ce 00 0 £9,599,420 











The Company wil! undertake— Fos es - = Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
The purchase and sale of Bills of Exchange on Eng: | WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. ' a 
cee toad - a | January, 1863. . . Ba RS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
land, and vice versd. d Y, | Bee bes eae 
= a = ae jl aide, Gaw tobe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 





nking business conducted with Vic- 
h Wales, and the other Australian 
h the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


The receipt of money on deposit at interest, for employ- | votiated and sent for collection. Every 
ment by the Bank PPOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 

The opening of current accounts, &e., and all other PARCEL SERVICE. 
monetary transactions which are proved to be 80 emi- Regularity, Speed, Ecc —- 
nently profitable, by the satisfactory results obtained by | Dis simian ey cao esi Satety, Temes a tis 
the introduction of a similar system in India and the | EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datty.—Spain, Portugal, 
1! 











colonies generally, South ftaly, Adriatie, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 
THRIC MONTHLY. \-—— - - aD 
Prospectuses and forms of applies ation for shares may Mediterranean, WEEKLY. ME RSE Y Doc KS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 


be ob:ained of the brokers of the Compan; Mews 
Huggins and Rowsell, No. 1 Threadneedle street, and | ASIA.—Persia, I 
at the Temporary Offices of the Bank. Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHT | 
If no allotment be made, the deposit wi!l be returned | AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, | 
in full. WEE KL Y. 
— West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
THLY. | 


| 
L® DON and LANC ASHIRE FIRE | Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MON nents may be made for longer terms, 


P : AMERICA.—States, aaeaaiil , at the opti m of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, <—— -Y- | whole term—payable half-yearly, by the Bankers of the 
luras 


ona aie : . ing 4 . 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHL Y.—West | Board in Li or their correspondents in London— 
will be issue 1 each Bond. All communications 





~~ on, Strails, Burmah, China, | tbe MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
LY. BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 

*y are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
rity of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
int for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 















Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Cartl 







Capital.—Fire, £1,000,000. Capital.—Life, £100,000. 























| 
73 and 74 King William street, E.C. Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova , to G : Benen : --- 
Crareman.—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. SO, DE, SOREN ONE. othe “ <= rel vty pans 9 J. Jerrerson, Esq., Trea- 
Fire.—Mr. Alderman Dakin. } AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY, | F napenn a % i os 
Dervurr Caras { Life.—J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. | Shipping iuall branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- | By Order of the Beard, . 
The two Companies are established under different | i Passages engaged, baggage shipped, iusurances JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Deeds, and with separate Capital. effected. ; : | Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. 
Fire and Life Insurances at Moderate Rates. | . For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places | —— . - 
Foreign Insurances freely undertaken. } pa gg aera ger sa > Ay a saat, = + HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 
Loans Granted. ' ies pte yee ha ea on erent, BN. | and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Foreign residence and travelling allowed under liberal | WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, 
conditions. | Established 26 | Vases, and other Ornaments. 
Commission allowed to Agents and others. NE eo SLER, 45 Oxfi 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager, | oa ED AD. 2000. . | ——— 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE} SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SSURANCE SOCIETY. | Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
SOCIETY | Bapows red by Spec ial Act of Parliament, 25 and 26 Vict., | and Candles 
re ee cap. 7 ! Glass Dinner Serv os fi mee ed 
39 g street, Cheaps 7.0. a” | azs Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
King stree eapside, F.C., Loudon, Wituiam Heney Dicxsox, Esq., Chancellor House, | Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 


ESTABLISHED 1334. inbridge Wells, Chairma 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On | Tuomas R. Day ISON, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange buildings 





All articles marked in plain figures. 


pe on January, 1863, the Capital was £439,174 ds. 5d., | Deputy Chairman. . mental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
nvested in Government and Real Securities, created | This Society is established on the tried and approved — eee 

entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and | | principle of Mutual Assurance. The fends are 8 amu- | mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
all belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force | lated for the exclusive benetit of the members, under their | LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


were £1,695,875, and the Income upwards of £71,600 per | own immediate superintendence and control, The profits BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
annum. - | are divided annually, Broad street. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. } 101 Cheapside, E.C, C. L. LAWSON, See. | Established 1307. 
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Universal Exhibition, 


1855. 


FIRSTCLASS MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


T. COOKE, 


FOR 


* ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


International Exhibition, 


London, 1862. 





PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


T. COOKE and SONS’ 
**EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. 


Excellent Object-Glasses and E puate ris 


Mountings.” 





PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED To 


> T. COOKE and SONS, 


For CONSTRUCTION and 


TURRET CLOCKS, 


Gravity, and other Escapements. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 


OPTICIAN 


To His Late Royal Highness the 


and the Royal Naval Observatory, 
Manufacturers of 
ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
HOROLOGICAL INSTRU MENTS 
Have the honour to announce th 
lan Establishment 


31 SOU THAMP TON STREE Tr, Stran 


Lo ndon, W.C., 





For the greater convenience of t 
Patrons in the Met polis : nd its : Neig 
hood. 


They solicit attention to their 


ASTRONOMICAL, 

: METEOROLOGICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
NAUTICAL, 
SURVEYING, and 


e DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Pocket and Marine Telescopes, Opera 
and Tourists’ Glasses, 
SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES, 
Astronomical, Turret, Church, and 


other Clocks, 


Amateurs’ Lathes, Turning Apparatus, 


and Tools. 





Estimates given for Work in any of the 
above Branches, and for the Erection of 





Observatories. 
a Messrs. Cooke and Sons have 


tion the production of an “ EDU C ATIONAL 
TELESCOPE,” a handy Instrument of great | 
optical power, which, by increased simplicity of | 
construction, they will be enabled to offer at a 
price usually charged for Telescopes of i 


ferior quality. 





31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, § 


LONDON, W.C.; 


AND 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





ready, printed o od pay 


ayy ian re 
Paris [HE USEFUL WE ATHE ER GUIDE, 
i i Fa 2 


mers, Gardeners, Sailo 
ned r sent free t : 
Or H n pies it tree a Ve 
penny stamp addressed to T. Ronzernrs and Co., 8 Cra 
t, Fleet street, London 


| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
| NOUICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 











WEDNESDAY, 29th of April next, es ’ 
vroceed to elect Examiners in the following depart 

Exa suips, Sarartres, I EXAMINER 

\ SAND S x 
Two in ssies (4 Rev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D 
i the I ia I i and t 
(£75 tev. Joseph A s,D.D. J 1 G.l sq 
M.A. 

Two in the French Language (£50 Professor ( 
Antonin Roche, Esq 
|} Two in the German Language (£50). Dr. Schiabl 
| Vaeant, 

Two in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, the Greek 
Text of the New Testament, and Scripture History (4 
Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. Vacant. 

Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy (£80). P ssor 
Ferrier, LL.D. Vacant 

Two in Pol 1 Econom oO). I ard I If ’ 
Fsq., M.A. Vacant. 
| Iwo in Matt s and Na al Phil phy 
W. H. Besa I i. 3 iJ I i 
| M.A. 

j IT'wo 80} «i I 
L n I L.A., F.RS 

Two i I r V A. M 
M.D., I \ Po.D., PRS 
| Two i I vy (275. J.D 
Hovker I ey, Esq., Ph.D 
F.RS 

Iwo ( l i Pa I 

forris, F.G.S. Profess Rams PRS 

LA 
} Two in Law and P pl Leg 
Fler t Br I LA J 1 Sharp ! 
LL.D. 
M 

Twoin M I \ 

I Su y (£1 rT si urd ¢ ng, J 

RS. Vacant 

I N P I ern, M.D, 
Vacant 

Two 1 Phy ( AY a 
7, gy G Lb i » 

[wo lidwifery ] I 
M.D. Char West, I M.D 

Iwo in M iM ir 1 ul Cl 

I Garred, M.D., I 5S. Vacat 

I n For M ry sor Guy. 
M.1 W am Odling, Esq., F.R.S 

I ! aininers a Y DI nd 

I ‘ meselves f ‘ I 

Cc i tothe R 

1 i I i 3] v 
k 22 é 3 vid it 

B _ < 
WILLIAM B. CARPI rt M.D., Regis 
B i M 
V TOWE R. 
| STORES 


f State of W 





the Forenax 
its, and Cl 
1 Rags, Stoves and Grates, 


l, and Miscellaneous 






dat tl Tower from Ten to F¢ clock, 
days previous to the Day fSale, ray ta- 


be had at the War Office, Pall Mall, th 
nd Royal Arsenal, Woolwi 


\ R. EDMUND YATES’ INVITA- 
4 p= =e EVENING PARTIES i the SEA- 
SIDE wil patna lat the EGYPTIAN I 

Evening t Saturday at t 
HAROLD pov ER will be one of th 
Performance m Saturdays this day exce] 
o'clock. Stal 
+ Hee daily 








CuI, MINS STREL 
|\J MARCH 10th, Wedding Day of the P: of 
| les and Princess Alexandra. GRAND MOR NING 
P K RFORMANCE in the GREAT 8T. JAMES'S HALL 
by the Celebrated and Original Christy's Minstrels on 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON next, March 10th, at Three 
o'clock, being their last appearance Sofa Stalls, 3s.; 
balcony, 2s.; admission, Is. Tickets at Austin’s, 28 
Piccadilly. 


PAPER and ENVELOPES, — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 2s. carriage paid to the country. 

Per ream, Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Straw Pape Pes conscecestd OC 








Super thick ditto......338 3d | C py Books, 40 pa 3 per 
Larg re Blue Ditto. 3 Od doz., or epee 
Foolscap Outsides.. s Gd | Bordered Note, 5 quises for 


| Sermon Paper is Od ls, or 3s Od per ream, 
' 


| Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 109, or 


4s 6d per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
| 4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 
| PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
| Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Pvrice-list postfree. Trade supplied. 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR WALES. 
‘Ais ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
———- ALITY shonld appear in the BAVER 


CYMRU—tThe (Banner and Times of 
e iP iblished by Mr. T 1As Gee, Denbigh. 
They should be y 1 at latest on Monday, as it is 
1 lon We suday mor 4 


ll 
1 


( 


Just publish i 
| fae RNAL_ of the ST FATISTIC AL 
e 








LETY for MARCH. (Vol. XXVI. Part L) 
Cc ENTS 
I. Mr. ¢ r—Statistics of Tonnage during the Ist 
D ider t N " ad P 
Mr. J. Hey P.LRS.—! ved Education and 
0 land Cambridge Fellowships 
Dr. Leone Levi.—The Cotton Trade as Affected by 
‘ War in Amer 


i. Messrs. Bailey and Day.—The Mortality of the 
Mr, Fh, Chadwick, C.B.—Competitive Examinations 


Miscellanea and Quarterly Retarns. 
London: Epwarp Sraxroap, 6 Charing cross, 8.W. 





No. 1, to appear Sat arday, March lith. Twelve pages 


TH ! LITERAR Y TIMES : a Critical 
J 1 of Modern Literatu published every 

S lay pri One Peut 
rhe Literary Times is offered to the public as a purely 
urnel, in which al principal works of the 

be wed, in such a 

under paper of x! interest to those 
ho study more 
of t rt s The Literary Times 

proje i suse itis believed that U pee Eee 
ng torepresent literature do not devote the attention 

¢ e " nsurate v the present deme nds 

ng pu 3 Phese pay altl oun in most 
eas te ay rarded more 
us records of the progres literature, and the arts and 
sciences, than as « ul journ of the literature of 
the day. Wh it is considered that a paper of 
ty ] yy t eview all the 

ks of the s —to wri t iys Oh a variety of 

s ‘is—to a summary of new editions and 
] tt 1 f the learned 

I a lng roversial corres- 
supply t t 4 ssip of the 
devot | pages to the fine 

] it ean hardly be a 

su should be found 
who if me other purpose 
€ f tion on a variety of 
ived when literature should 
dit is this ground which 














sp ses to o Its contributors 
i with judgment m the great world 
very work on which an opinion is 
ic n, unaffected by 
S « any publishing clique or 
i Times is published at One Penny, 
b is ’ $1 ’ t the success it will 
thus will « t t t to the r iblic 
uf *3 jour { sult i id hardly 
exp d were tl ice to be | nd the circulation 
i tive. 
Published at the Office, 15 Beaufort buildings, Strand» 
ito be bad of all Newsven lors and booksellers. 
THRER LINE ENGRAVINGS l uuation of the 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, are comprised i 


A 8?-200 RNAL for MARCH, 


(Price 2s. 64.) 


TheEnegravings on steel are:—* ITagar and Ishmael,” by 
J.C. Armyt after the painting by J. Clark; ‘* Ulrsses 
leridi.g Polyphemus,” by EF. Goodall, after J. M. W. 
lur and “the Monument to Perey Bysshe Shelley, 
by G. Stodart, from the seu'pture by H. Weekes, A.RLA. 
The literary ntributions inelud —* the Revival of the 


Fine Arts in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” 
tl I A. Miglixrini; “ Reform of the 
mal Exhibit on—France vt. 
ts—Jose ph ‘ lark, by James 








race Vernet;” “* History of 

ature and Grotesque in Art bs Thomas Wright, 

ted; “ Armorial Insignia ofthe Prince and Prin- 

‘ f Wales,” dlustrated; “ Notes on the Raw Materials 
used by Artist by Professor Archer. 


Thig, the twelfth portion of the Illustrated Catalogue, 
comprises: Worcester and French Porcelain, Works 


in Ormolu nehand English Clocks, Embroidery and 
Bed ads we, Silver Work, Cast-iron and Bronze 
Chandeliers, Cabinet, Sideboard, Bedroom Furniture 





James 8S. Vinrve, 26, Ivy Lane. 


_ 





Monthly, in imperial 8vo., 32 pages, with many wood 


Engravings. 
OURNAL DES FAMILLES, 


a New Jlustrated Family Journal, in the French 
Language. 

This journal is edited with a view to supply the long 
felt want of suitable French reading for young people at 
school, or for those who, having left school, are desirous 
f continuing the study of the language. 

The editors of this journal will make it a sacred duty 
to satisfy the refined tastes of its readers by means of @ 

| selection of articles of irreproachable morality and of & 
pure and elegant diction. This publication, although 
es} ecially it tende 1 for private reading, is equally suitable 
as “Reading Lessons for junior classes, or as an 
auxiliary to ‘the ordinary reading-book in the more 
advanced classes. 

Terms of subscription :—Post free, yearly, 88; half- 

| yearly, 4s. 6d.; quarterly, 2s. 6d 
Note.—Wi th the first number of every quarter a fine 
steel engraving will be given gratis to ubseribers. The 
| first number (as specimen) on receipt of a penny postage 
stamp. 
W. Attax and Co., Foreign and English Booksellers 
and Publishers, 9 Stationers Hall court, London, E.C.; 
or by order of all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 
DAUGHTER of 
Novel. 
“ Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.” 
“Should gain for the author a high p'ace on the roll o 
novelists.”"—Morning Herald. 


“ Bears merit of unquestionable vigour and cleverness.” | (40, boards. 


—Spectator. 


“The chapters are admirable; the reader is hurried or 
by the impetuosity of his interest."—Sunday Times. 


“ Of undeniable power, vivacity, insight, and pathos.”"— | 


Morning Post. 


“*A most striking work, brilliant, exciting, and ably | HANDBOOK for OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS; being 


drawn.”—Sun 
Ricnarp Benttey, New Burlington street. 


EVE. A 
By Harn Faiswett, Author of “ Sham,” AN NOUCEMENTS. 


|{MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 





| 


| The American National Almanac 

and ANNUAL RECORD for 1863. In 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 
(Jn a few days. 

This work, whilst retaining all the features which dis- 
| tinguished its predecessor, the American Almanac, now 
defunct, surpasses it vastly by the fulness of its infor- 
mation on the present condition of America. 


Richard F. Burton’s 


+ 


|Captain 


an English Edition of “The Prairie Traveller,” a Hand- 
book for Overland Expeditions; with Illustrations and 





Immediately, 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


HE INSURRECTION of POLAND. | Edited (with Notes) by Captain Ricuarp F. Burton. 


By Count MonTaLemBERT. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
Immediately, in post 8vo, 


TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in 

the CONFEDERATE STATES, including a Visit 
to New Orleans under the administration of General 
Butler By an Enouism Mercnant. 

Ricnarp Benrvey, New Burlington street. 


New Edition, much enlarged and improved, price, in 
cloth, £1 lls. 6d.; or £2 2s. bound in calf. 


WEBSTER'’S 


(OMELETE DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by C Haun- 
cey A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale College. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors de- 
sire to cal] attention to the features which distinguish it, 
and to put before those who are in want of such a book 
the points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, and 
which render it the best that has as yet been issued for 
the practical purposes of daily use. 

1. Accuracy of Definition.—2. Pronunciation Intelligibly 

arked.—3. Completeness.—4. Etymology.—5. Obsolete 
Words.—6. Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling —7. Quota- 
tions.—8. Cheapness. 

The volume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 11s. 6d 
in cloth, and will be found, on comparison, to be one 
of the cheapest books ever issued. In this New Edition, 
One Hundred and Seventy Pages have been added, with- 
out any addition to the price. 

With the determination that the superiority of the 
work shall be fully maintained, and that it shall keep 
— with the requirements of the age, aud the universal 

crease of education, the Preprietors have added to this 
— Edition, under the editorship of Professor Good- 
rich,— 

A Table of Synonyms.—An Appendix of New Words. 
Table of Quotations, Words, <a &e. 

This genuine Edition, the property of the Author's 
Family, of Webster's Complete Dictionary, is in 4to., 1,624 

8, With a Portrait of the Author, and is published by 
ngman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co, 
Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Bell and 
Daldy, A. Hall and Co., Kent and Co, and Griffin and 
Co. Edinburgh: John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan 
and Gill. 
Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 





This day, medium 8vo., cloth, price 5s. free by post. 


Bese COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS 
to the HISTORICAL CHARACTER of the PEN- 


TATEUCH and the BOOK of JOSHUA (contained in | 


Part I.) critically examined by Dr. A. Bentscu, tran- 
slator of the“ Jewish School and Family Bible.” 


Winiiam ALLAN and Co.,9 Stationers’ Hall court, | 


London, E.C. 





NEW MONTHLY JOURNAL. Price Sixpence. 
yas Day is Published, No. 1, price 64., 
of the “WORK of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 


London: Srranan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., c'oth. 


REEDOM and SLAVERY in the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By the Hon. 
and Rey. B. W. Nog, M.A, 


London: James Nispet and Co., Berners street. 


ERALDRY: Historical and Popular. 
= ad C. Bourget, M.A. 750 Illustrations. Price 


London: Wrxsor and Newron; and all Booksellers. 
Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 





, 





In the Press, 
AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 


GomMETHING NEW;; or, Tales for the 


Times. Edited by Captain Eustace W. Javon, 


late 99th Regiment. 


Emmy Farrarvuit, Victoria Press, 834 Farringdon 
street. 





Now ready, Part II., 4to., price 7s. 6d. 


NGRAVINGS of UNEDITED or 
RARE GREEK COINS. Asia and Africa. With 
Descriptions. By General C. R. Fox. A New Edition | 
of Part I., Europe, with a Supplement, is now ready, 
Price 7s. 6d. 7 
London: Bett and Dapy, 186 Fleet street. 


(Stine for ILLUMINATION; 
—y ok + peed of the approaching Royal 
Ry and Newroy, and all Stationers, 


urmen, &c, 





| asserted, and shown to be not only consistent but necessa- 


Itineraries of the principal Routes between the Mississippi 
aad the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Ranpo.ru B. 
Marcy (now General and Chief of Statt, Army of Potomac). 


Crown 8vo., pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itineraries, and 
Map, cloth, price 63. 6d. [Now ready. 


Medieval Chronicles of the City 
of LONDON.—Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of 
London, and the Events which Happened in their Days, 
from the year A.D. 1138 to A.D. 1274. Also, Chronicles 
of London, and of the Marvels Therein, between the 
Years 44 Henry III, A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward UL, 
A.D. 1343. Translated with copious Notes and Appen- 
dices, by Henry THomas Rivey, M.A., Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The 
Two Parts bound in one handsome volume, large 8vo. 

[ Shortly. 


The Works of the late Horace 


HAYMAN WILSON. Vols. ITT. and IV. Containing 
Essays on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. REinnHoLp 
Rosr, St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In 2 vols., 
8vo., cloth. [Nearly Ready. 


The Vishnu-Purana; or, System 
of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puanar, by Horace HayMan WILSON. 
Thoroughly revised and edited with Notes by Dr. Frrz- 
Epwarp Hatt. In 3 vols., 8vo. (Jn preparatioa. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita; a Collection of 
Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth 
Ashtukas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority 
for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. 

| Translated from the Original Sanskrit by the late Ho- 

RACE HayMan WILSON, M.A.. F.R.S., ete. Edited by 
James R. BaLLantyNe, LL.D., late Principal of the 

| Government Sanskrit College of Benares.—Vols. IV., V., 
and VI. 


A Concise Grammar of the Sanskrit 
| LANGUAGE, for the Use of Beginners. By Dr. 
| Tneopvore Bexrry. In 8vo. (Shortly. 


'The Town Life of the Restoration. 
By Roserr Bett, Editor of the “ Annotated Edition of 
the British Poets.” In 2 vols., 8vo. [In the Press. 


A History of the Egyptian Revolu- 
TION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death 
of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, 
Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton, 
F.G.R.S., Author of ‘* Researches on the Danube and 
the Adriatic.” 2 vols , 8vo., cloth. [Jn the Press. 


A History of Spanish Literature. 
Entireiy re-written. By Groroe Ticknor. Three 
volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. (Jn the Press. 


° 9 ° ° 
Choix d’Opuscules Philosophiques. 
Histor? ques, Politiques, et Litteraires de M. SYLVAIN VAN 
pE WeEYER. 1822 and 1862. Premiere Serie. Small 
quarto, printed with old-faced type, om inid paper, made 
| expressly in imitation of the paper of the Editions of 
| Caxton, bound in the Roxburghe style. The Edition will 
consist of 250 copies only. [Jn the Press. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
|The Collected Works of Theodore 


| PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
| Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
| Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, Speeches, 
|} and Addresses; and Literary Miscellanies. Edited by 
Frances Power Cosne. Vol. I. Containing Discourses 
on Matters pertaining to Religion ; with Preface by the 
| Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, from a medallion by 
| Saulini. 3380 pp., cloth, price 6s. Vol. II. Containing 
Ten Sermons, aud Prayers. 360 pp., cloth, price 6s. 


Essays and Lectures, Chiefly on the 
RELIGION of the HINDUS. By Horace H. Witson, 
M.A., F.R.S.,late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 

| versity of Oxford. Collected and Edited by Dr. RersHoip 

| Rost. 2 Vols., 8vo., pp. 398 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 
( Ready. 
A Short Tractate on the Longevity 
| ascribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK of GENE- 
| SIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology ; the 

| Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Kden, &e., 

| &e. From the Danish of the late Professor Rask; with 

| his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of 

Paradise and tbe circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo., pp. 

134, boards, price 2s. 6d. 

Spinoza. Tractatus Theologico- 

POLITICUS: A Critical Enquiry into the History, 

Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures; 

with the Right to Free Thought and Free Discussion 








| 
| 


rily bound up with True Piety and Good Government. In 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 360, cloth, price 10s, 6d. By Benepict 
pe Spinoza. Fom the Latin. With an Introduction and 
Notes by the Editor. 

“We would recommend some of those writers whose 
speculations on the Jewish Scriptures have recently 
excited attention to make themselves masters of the 
‘Tractatus Theologico-Politicus’ of Spinoza, in which 
they will find whatever is deep and comprehensive in the 
criucism of these subjects."—Z£dinburgh Review for 
January. 


10 Statrovers’ Hat Cover. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Golden Leaves from the Works of the 


POETS and PAINTERS. Edited by Roserr Bett. 
Illustrated with 70 exquisite Engravings on Steel, 4to., 
handsomely bound in cloth and gold, price 25s. 

“* Golden Leaves’ is by far the most important book of 
the season. The illustrations are really works of art, 
and the volume does credit to the arts of England,”— 
Saturday Review. 

“The poems are selected with taste and judgment.”— 
Times. 

“The engravings are from drawings by Stothard, 
Newton, Danby, Leslie, and Turner, and it is needless to 
say how charming many of the above are here given."— 
Athenzum, 

“Mr. Bell has preserved a judicious mean between too 
wide a range of poets and too imperfect a collection of 
poetry ; altogether, ‘Golden Leaves’ is one of the most 
attractive of gift-books.”"— Spectator. 


Many Thoughts of Many Minds. By 
Henry SournGate. Fourth Edition, 8vo., beautifully 
printed by Clay, and elegantly bound in cloth and 
gold, price 12s. td. 


“This volume contains more gems of thought, refined 
sentiments, noble axioms, than have ever before been 
brought together in our language.”"—The Field. 


“To the Clergyman, the author, the artist, and the 
essayist, ‘Many Thoughts of Many Minds’ cannot fail 
to render almost incalcwable service.’ — Edinburgh 
Mercury. 


“ This is a wondrous book, and contains a great many 
gems of thought.”"—Daily News, 


“A treasure to every reader who may be fortunate 
enough to possess it."—Znglish Journal of Education. 


“A mine rich and inexhaustible to those in search of a 
quotation.”—Art Journal, 


A Manual of English Literature ani of 
the HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE from 
the NORMAN CONQUEST. With numerous Speci- 
mens. By Geonoce L. Crark, LL.D., Professor of 
History and of English Literature, Queen's College, 
Belfast. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 





“ When we enter upon the history of English literature 
we have every reason to be satisfied with Professor Craik’s 
account of its various schools and authors, and with his 
historical and critical estimate of their productions.”"— 
Times of Oct. 22nd, 1862. 


Stratford Shakspere (The). Edited by 
Cnuartes Knicur. New and Improved Edition. 
Handsomely bound in a new style of binding. Six 
vols., feap. Svo., cloth, elegant, gilt edges, £1 4s. 


’ eas . ° 
Lord Brougham’s Critical, Historical, 
and MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Thoroughly re- 
vised by his Lordship. Eleven Volumes, small 8vo., 
cloth, each 5s. 


Ballads and Songs of the English Cava- 
LIERS. With Introduction and Notes by Dr. Mac- 
Kay. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Rev. F- D Maurice's Manual of Modern 


PHILOSOPHY, from the Fourteenth Century to the 
French Revolution, with a Glimpse into the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Rey. F. D. Maurice. Crown, 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 








By the same Author. 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Fourth Edition, 5s. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES 
Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 5s. 


Rankine’s (Prof W. J. M.) Manual of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, 16s., cloth. 

“ It far surpasses in merit every existing work of its 
kind.”"—The Engineer. 

“ Supplies a want that has long been felt by the rising 
generation of engineers.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


London Labour and the London Poor; a 


Cyclopedia of the Condition and Karvings of those 
that Will Work, those that Cannot Work, and those 
that will Not Work. By Henry Maynew. With [l- 
lustrations from Photographs. Three Vols., 8vo., 
cloth, £1 2s. 6d. 


London Labour and the London Poor- The 
Extra Volume :— 

THE NON-WORKERS, By Henry Mayuew. 

PROSTITUTES. By Bracesrince Heuyno. 

THIEVES. By Joun Bryyy. 

BEGGARS. By AxpRew Hatuiipay, 


With an introductory Essay on the Agencies at present 
in Operation in the Metropolis for the Suppression of 
Crime and Vice, by the Rev. Witt1am Touckness, B.A., 
Chaplain to the Society for the Rescue of Young Women 
and Children, with Illustrations of Scenes and Localities. 











Trupner and Co., 69 Paternoster Row, London. 











One large Volume, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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NOW READY. 


By Her Majesty's Sy Special Permission. | 


A WELCOME. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS in POETRY andP ROSE, | | 


DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. | 


Fdwin Arnold. 

Emily Taylor. 

Earl of Carlisle. 

Mrs. Fellows. | 
Harriet Martineau. | 


. ' 
Frederica Rowan. | 


Dedication. 

Two Sonnets. 

In Memoriam. 

Easter, Past and Present. 

Sister Brides. 

A Norwegian Legend. 

The Moslem Lover's Com- 
plaint. 


Dream Love. 


M., E. Rogers. | 
Christina Rossetti. | 
| 


Outward Bound. Author of “John Halifax, | 
Gentleman. 
The Heart's Waves. Viscountess Stran, gford. 
Love. Sydney Dolx 
The Italian Boy and his 
Monkey. Hamilton Aide, 


Larry's Appeal for Justice. Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


The Ladye of the Lonely 


Tower. Neville Temple. 
Variety. Arthur Arnold, | 
Lost Days. Dante Rossetti. | 


Viscountess Strangford. 
George Macdonald. 
Mary Cowden Clarke. 
The Knight's Leap. Charles Kingsley, M.A. 
The Eleventh of March. Amelia B. Edwards. 
Captivity. A.C. 

Beatrice. Hon. Roden Noel. 

The Purple of the West. C. B. Cayley. 

English September. Marian James. 

Gibbon and Hume in Paris. Louis Blane 

The Loreley. Owen Meredith. 


Faithful unto Death. 
The Children’s Heaven. 
Sonnet. 


His Town. W. Allingham. 
Acquisition and Illumina- 
tion. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 


Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
E. Harcourt Mitehell. 


Lines on the late EarlGiffard. 
Brother Urban. 


Ich Dien. Isa Craig. 
Miss Ophelia Gledd. Anthony Trollope. 
1863. Frederick Locker. 


In extra cloth, rose-tinted paper, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; 
in white calf, elegant rose-tinted paper, gilt edges, £1 1s. 
Emmy Farrarvtt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes street, Hanover 
square, W.,and 68a Farrington steest, E.c, 


£E ight engravings, cloth, Is. 


OM BURTON; a Tale of the Workshop. 
By the author of “The Working Man's Way in 
the World.” 

“A thrifty, industrious carpenter, who eschewed the 
public-house, diligently attended to his own and his 
master’s business, reached a position of comparative 
affluence.”— Wesleyan Times. 

“An earnest little book, descriptive of the different 
phases of artizan life. It shows the working man the 
opportunities he has before him, and the reward he may 
legitimately aspire to attain by sobriety, perseverance, 
application, and energy. "— Weekly ecg 

Full of engravings, cloth, 
HOUGHTS FOR Y OUNG 
THINKERS ; or, Aaron Hall's Tales for the Young. 

By Georce Mooriper, better known as OLD Humpnrey. 

“ They are the merriest, cleverest, and most lovely bits 
of pen-and-ink skete hes we ever read, and for boys, 
such stories as the Merry Andrew—The Glutton—The 
Horse Beans—The Crow's Nest—Shufiling Joe, and 
more than thirty others, are sure to make these tales 
great favourites. They will be read with eagerness and 
delight, and result in practical good.”— Wesleyan Times. 

Second Edition. 








HE MOTHER'S PICTURE 
ALPHABET. Printed on toned paper. 27 En- 
gravincs. Illustrated paper cover, 53.; cloth lettered, 


7s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 10s. 6d. Dedicated, by Her Majesty's 
permission, to Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice. 

“ Notable for its permitted dedication to the Queen, 
its rich paper and noble type, and for the excellent en- 
gravings with which it is embellished, this picture 
alphabet is the handsomest book of its kind offered to the 
general public. Its system of instruction is also good. 
To each letter there isa set of verses, into which are 
introduced as many words as possible beginning with 
the particular letter of the lesson.”"—Athenzum. 

London : 8S. W. PArtRipee, 9 Paternoster row. 


Cloth, illustrated, 1s. 
HE PRINCE CONSORT: 
and Character. By the Rev. J. H. Wrtson. 
Thousand. 

“We cordially recommend this angie, touching, and 
eloquent biographical sketcl. of the best and most beloved 
of princes and of men. It is written in a manly, Christian 

spirit. . We will only say that to all who love our 
widowed. Queen, and all who mourn her best friend 
and guide, this memoir will be a treasure.”—Weekly 
Times. 
London : S. W. Partrnipoet, 9 Paternoster row. 








His Life 
Tenth 








This day is published, 


UPTIAL ODE on the MARRIAGE 

of His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 

By W. EpMonpstroune Ayrovy, D.C.L., author of 

ays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. Price One 
Shilling. 

WittmaM BLackwoop and Sons, 
ndon. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 
Srecrwen Boox or Types, and information for authors, 
sent on application, by 


RICHARD Barrett, 13 Mark lane, London. 


Edinburgh 7 





CONTENTS. 


n 


Seventh Edition, bound, ¢s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


with a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contem- 
| pe wary Sovereigns, and Questions for Ex«mination. 
Abridged from th. Family History of | land.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 








Smali 8vo., 6s. 6d 


ATULLUS. Translated into English 


Verse, with Introduction and Notes. By Taxo- 
DORE Manrin. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand. 





Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
HE VITA NUOVA of DANTE 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. By | 


| THEODORE Martin. 


Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 
Second Edition, with additions, small Svo., 0s. a 
HE ODES of HORACE. Translated 
into English Verse, with a Life and Notes. By 
THEODORE MAktTIN. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bot RN, West Strand. 


London 


This day, crown 8vo., price 3. 


"THALATTA | or, the GREAT COM- 
MONER. A Political Romance By the author 
of “ Catarina in Venice.” 


Parker, Sox, and Bourn 








London : , West Strand. 


This day, crown 8vo., price 9s. ‘ 
HE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSO.- 
PHER in TOWN and COUNTRY : a Selection from 
the Contributions of “ A.K.H.B.” to Fraser's Magazine ; 
with other Occasional Essays. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 





Second Edition, 2 vols, 16s, 
OLMBY HOUSE. By G.J. Wuyte 
MELVILLE. 
3y the same Author, 

GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition, 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Fourth Edition, 5s. 
a INTERPRETER. Second Edition, 10s. 


“GOOD FOR NOTHING. Third Edition, 6s. 
The QUEEN’S MARIES. Third Edition, 6s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand: 
~ Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Jonny Srvarr Mit. 
By the same Author, 

CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition, 8vo., 9s. 

SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition. 
Vols., 25s. 

DISSERTATIONS and 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Two Vols. &vo., 24s. 

On LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
FORM. Second Edition, with Supplement, 1s. 6d. 

London: PARKE rn, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


NEW AND GRE ATLY “IMPR OVE D | E DITION. 


Small 8vo., with coloured and other Illustrations, 15s., 
c 


R. GARROD on GOUT and RHEU- 
MATIC GOUT. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 
“ We can confidently recommend it as not only highly 
philosophical, but likewise thoroughly practical.” — 
Lancet, 


Two 


DISCUSSIONS, 
and HISTORICAL. 





“We trust that we have done enough to show that it | 


contains a vast amount of the most valuable informa- 
tion." —Dublin Quarterly Journal. 

London: WaLtoys and Manerty, 
and Ivy lane.. 


L ITU RGIC AL R EV ISION. 
Just published, in 8vo., price One Shilling. 


LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of 
£A. LONDON in favour of LITURGICAL REVISION, 


Upper Gower street, 


for the purposes of Relief and Comprehension, and | 


thereby for the Kestoration of ** Peace and Unity.” By 
the Rev. SamveL Mrxton, M.A., of Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

“The froward retention of custom is as turbulent a 
thing as innovation."—Bacon's Essay on Innovations, 
London: Loxomay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





Next week will be icone’, 9 2 wols. | 8vo., with ch romo- 
lithographic illustratious, 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY, 


an Account of the Present Position and Prospects of 
the Poles in the Kingdom of Poland and in the Polish 


Provinces of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. By H 
SvuTHERLAND Epwarps. 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place» 
.W. 





Superior Cheap Books at Bull's Library. 

A T THIS LIBRARY may now be seen 

a LARGE COLLECTION of WORKS in History, 

| Brograp HY, TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RELIGION, now 
| oftered for sale at very "greatly reduced prices. 

Many of them will be found well suited for Village and 
Parochial Libraries, Book Societies, and Literary Insti- 
tutes. Catalogues gratis and post free. 

BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 Holles street, Cavendish square, 
London, W. 


| Mrs. GASKE LL'S N i 
Three volumes, post 8vo. 


| THROWERS ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

( UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
< Wittiam Turower, Arithmetical Master in the 
English Department of the Free Grammar School of 
King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition, 


l2mo. 23. clot! 








Also, 

| ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 
3s. Gd., cloth 

London : Simpxrs, Magsmat, and Co. 

| H. Wrienr. 

| 

| 


8vo., 


3irmingham : 





EDWARDS’ GREEK DELECTUS 
G REEK DELECTUS; or, First Lessons 
UW in Greek Construing. Adapted to the Rules of 
ls Syntax of the Eton Greek Grammar, with Notes on 
| 2 some peculiar passages, and a Lexicon Verborum. By T 
- Epwarps, M.A. 6th edition, revised throughout, 
ian. 3s. 6d., cloth. Key to ditto, 4s, 6i., cloth. 
E D WARDS’ EXEMPLA GRAECA 
eee og A; or, First Series of Examples to be turned from 
English into Greek; with a Lexicon of all the Words, 
in English and Greek. 2nd edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
New Edition, 12mo., 4s., cloth lettered. 
TUE RUDIMENTS of GREEK 
GRAMMAR, as used in the Royal College at 
Eton, literally translated into English, with the Notes. 
| By the Rev i. J. Tayior, B.D. 
London : Simpxix, MarsHatt, and Co. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
TEW TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH 
4 HISTORY; constructed specially for the use of 
ils preparing for Public Examinations, with copious 
aphical and other Notes, Examination Questions, 
«. By Mr. Ropert Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal 
Cc vllege, Cheltenham. 
I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY 
for Junior Classes, 4th Thousand, Feap., 2s. 6d., cloth, 
MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY 
for Senior Classes. Feap., 5s. 6d., cloth. This work con- 
tains, besides the usual narrative, about fifty pages of 
closely printed matter, in the shape of biographical and 
| other notes, necessary for examinees, but not to be found 
| im any other school history. 
Ill. ANALYSIS of the STUART 
PERIOD of ENGLISH HISTORY for Junior Students. 
Fear., és., cloth. 
London: Simpxix, Marsmann, and Co., 


Hall court. 
D* PORQUETS STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS:— 

DE PORQUET’'S Le TRESOR de l'ECOL- 
IER FRANCALS, for turning English into French at 
Sight. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR. (Complement 
du Tresor). 3s. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CUNVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted 
to the Parisian Grammar. 43s. é€d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
is. Gd. bound. 

SECKETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE d@ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HIST onr of ENGLAND to Translate into 
French. 3s. 6d 

TRADUCT EUR HISTORIQUE 
French Reading-book). 3s. 6d 

London: SimMPKry, Mansnatt, and Co., and may be 
had of the author at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock 
street, Covent Garden. 




















Stationers’ 





(Second 


























PHILOLOGY. 
This day is published, Third Edition, carefully revised, 
price 4s. 6d. 
iF 7 NGLISH ROOTS, and the Derivation 
| of Words from the Ancle nt Anglo-Saxon. Dedi- 
cated (by permission) to the Earl of Carlisle, &c. B 
Epwarpv Newexnam Hoans, M.A., Dean of Waterford. 
*,.* This work is used in many schools, and is fre- 
quently referred to by the Professors of English Litera- 
ture in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Queen's Col- 
leges, Ireland. 
| Dublin: Hopoes, Suir, and Co., 104 Grafton street, 
Jooksellers to the University. 
SImMpKIN, MarsHatt, and Co., Stationers’ 


NEW EDITION of DEAN HOARE’'S WORK on 


London : 
Hall court, 





Mr. WHITESIDE’'S LECTURES, 
This day is published, prica 1s. 
HE LIFE and DEATH of the IRISH 


PARLIAMENT: Two Lectures. By the Right 
Hon. James Warresipe, M.P. 


Dublin : Hopoes, Saurrn, and Co., 104 Grafton street. 
London : Stmpxin, MaRSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall court ; ; and W. H. H. Sarr and Son., 186 Strand. 








NE EW NOV EL, now ready. 


YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket, 
h Author of “ The Life of Charlotte Bronte,” “ Mary 
Barton,” &c. 


Ssrru, E.per, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Third Edition, now ready, price Sixpence. 


HE SOCIAL and POLITICAL 
BEARINGS of the AMERICAN DISRUPTION 
By A. J. B. Beresrorp Hors. 
London: Wintuas Rrpoway, 169 Piccadilly, W. * 
Maidstone: Wickham, Week street, and C. J. Cooke» 
Middle row. 
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Feap. 8vo., half-morroceo, Roxburgh, price 5s. 6d. 


The Odes of Horace, and the Carmen | 
SECULARAE. Translated into English Verse, with 
Notes and a Preface. By J. Contnorox, M.A., | 
Professor of Latin, and Fellow of Corpus Christi | 
College, late Fellow of University College, Oxford. | 





Now realy, feap. 8vo., price 5s, 


Love and Mammon, and other Poems. |, 
By Fanyy Susan Wyvit1, Author of “ Pansies.” 
— ° 
Now ready, feap, 8vo., price 3s, 6d. 


The Story of Queen Isabel, and other 
Verses. By M. S. 

“ Sweet and graceful."—English Churchman. 

“ There is more sterling ore in this litdle book than we 
could cull from a score of volumes of the trash which is 
continually brought before us under the name of poetry.’ 
—Reader. 

“In many of these lyrics, 2s in the ‘Three Voices,’ 
and ‘ Love in Sorrow,’ the feeling is true and deep ; and 
the longest poem in the volume, ‘Queen Isabel,’ Las a 
tender interest that carries the reader on without leaving 


‘ 


him leisure to be critical."—Army and Navy Guzette. 


Lately published, feap. 8vo., price 53. 


Lays an’ Poems on Italy (Memorials of 
a Tour). By Fraxcrs Anexanper Mackay, Author of 
“ The Crook and the Sword,” ‘‘ The Heir of Lorn,” “ The 
Curse of Schamy!],” &c. 

“The present glory of Italy under its ‘chosen King,’ 
as wellas its past and its future are sung in no unworthy 
manner. "— United Service Magazine. 

“Treated with much ability and poetic power.”— 
Literary Budget. 

“The polished language of Mr. Francis Mackay."— 
Westminster Revieve. 

“ Graceful alike in languege and imagery.” —Scotsman. 





Lately published, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


Christopheros, and other Poems. By 
the Venerable W. B. Mawr, Archdeacon of Down. 

“There is much real and dignified simplicity in these 
pages ; and yet Archdeacon Mant can be lofty in style 
and even grand, when the subject of his verses reqzires 
him to be so.”— Clerical Journal. 

“A volume which many will be glad to have."—Ziterary 
Churchman. 


Seventh Edition, feap. &vo., price 5s. antique; or, best 
plain moroceo, 10s . 6d. 
Legendsand Lyrics. First Series. By | 
ADELAIDE ANNE Procter. 
Also, the Third Edition of the Second Series. Feap. 
Svo., price 5s.; antique or best plain morocco, 10s. dd. 





“Miss Procter is a real artist." —Athenwum. 

** Miss Procter, Barry Cornwall's daughter, has already 
won favour with the public.” —Spectator. 

“The ideas themselves are very pure, beautiful, and 
strictly poetic.”"— Literary Gazette. 
Lately published, fexp. &vo., price 5s.; antique or best 
plain morocco, 10s. 6d. 


Nightingale Valley; a Collection of 


Choice Lyrics and Short Poems. From the time of | 
Shakespeare to the present day. Edited by Wittran | 
ALLINGHAM. 

“Drawn together ‘simply to delight the lovers of 
poetry,’ and this end is abundantly fulfilled. Both 
skill and research have been exercised in the com- 
pilation, which forms a treasury of no common order. 
The book has carefully arranged indices end notes.”"— 

ian, 
London : Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 








Lately published, 8vo., price 12s. 


The Early and Middle Ages of Enc- | 
land. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, King’s College, 
London. 


Tately published, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


Life and Books ; or, Records of Thought 
and Reading. By J. F. Borss, M.A. 

“Tt might be accepted as a book of maxims, if it were 
not in some respects superior to anything of the kind."— 
Morning Post. 

“There is wit and wisdom in it enough to be divided 
amongst half a dozen amicable councils.”—Critic. 


Lately published, crown 8vo., price 7s, 6d. 


Halcyon; or, Roi-fishing in Clear 
Waters. By He wry Wane, Secretary of the Weardale 
Angling Association. With Coloured Representations of 
the Principal Flies, and other Illustrations. 

“ The book, which is just the right size for the pocket, 
contains the most minute instruction.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Wade has succeeded admirably in his task of 
clearly and concisely describing all the paraphernalia of 
the angler.” —Bell’s Life. 

London : Bett and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


Glimpses into Petland. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., author of “The Illustrated Natural 
History.” With a Frontispiece, by Crane. 

“ Exhibits the same enthusiastic love of natare in all 
her operations, and that easy and graceful style of com- 
municating information which made Mr. Wood's other 
works so popular, and is even more readable from the 
greater identification of the author with his subject.”— 
Caledonian Mercury. 





Now ready, fear. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
Mildred’s Last Night; or, the Frank- 
lyns. By the author of “ Aggesden Vicarage.” 
London: Bett and Dapy, 136 Fleet s'reet. 





| natur 





Now ready, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


Katie; or, the Simple Heart. 


tICHMOND, *author of Annie aitland. 
x I. Booth. 

«Of Miss Young's type."—Saturday Review. 

“Well written, full of healthy woman's sentiment ; 


| Katie is a commendable story.”—Atheaxum. 


“A very pleasant novellette for children, written well 
and gracefully, and in a style which is simple and in- 
telligible, without being obtrusively childish.”—Spec- 
tator. 
“The family life which surrounds Katie is pretty and 
; the tone is good, and the plot—we speak from 
experien child's interests with almost too 
keen a sympathy. "Guardian. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo,, price 2s, 6d. 


Church Stories. Cuuguicng ¥ Winnie Ben- 
ton, by Jane K. Neale; Nature’s Noblems 
How Ben Cliffe Changed his Mind, ro 
God’s Hammer, by the author of “ Rachel’s Recollec- 
tions.” Selected and revised by J. Fasxtne CLARKE, 
M.A. 

“Everything that bears the stamp cf Mr. Erskine 
Clarke's name is sure to be sound, sivong, and manly. 








ce—engages a 





| These are tales of working men's lives, which for truth 


and pathos, and simplicity of d m,we have seldom 

seen equalled.”—Guardian. 

post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., the Second Edition 
of 


Now ready, 


Miss Rogers’ Domestic ‘Life in Pales- 
tine. 

“ A very charming book.”—Athenwum, 

“The book is really what it purports to be.”"—Daily 
News. 

“As entertaining as a novel, full of that rich flavour 
of personal knowledge which one finds only in books 
that record in a volume the observation of years.”— 
Spectator. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., price 9s. (1d. 


Servia and the Servians. By the Rev. 

- DE» ‘Tox, author of “A New Commentary on the 
bi spels for the Sundays and other He ly Days of the 
Christian Year. 

“An interesting and well written account of a tour in 
Servia; it does not aim at mas rniloquent description or 
humorous effect, but it is a simple, netural, intelligent, 
refation of what he saw and heard. —Gua “lian. 








“Contains the views and opinion of a thoroughly im- 
partial and conscientious man.”"—Daily News. 
Now ready, Two vols., crown 8vo., price lis., the Second 

Fdition of 

The Leadbeater Papers. A Selection 

from the 


Leadbeater,” containing her Annals of Ballitore, with a 
Memoir of the Author; Unpublished Letters of Edmund 








Burke; and the Correspondence of Mrs. R. Trench and 
Rev. G. Crabbe. 

“A picture of Quaker life seen through a rosy medium, 
and wit h the traits of a character tinged by Quaker sim- 
plic and hay ing a ran and thought beyond 
what we should have thought a Quakeress would possess.” 


—Saturday Review. 


“Written in an unaffected, siz np le-hearted manner, and 
ith much of the finish of a Dutch painting. Its truthful 
) tions, its picturesque descriptions, and its rich 
raphical store of incident, will e usure the book a wel- 
vll who love to reg al of the ol4- fashi oned ways 
ve manners of the last century.” —J! estminster 






Review. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


An Old Man's Thoughts about Many 


THINGS Jeing Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, 
ae, Place and Power, the Final C ause, &c. 
‘This quaint and amusing book is well written.”— 
seme 
“This is no ordinary book. Its quaint hum ur and re- 
condite anecdotes would alone make it worth perusal.” 
—Parthcnon. 





Now ready, feap. 8 


The Scholemaster ; or, Plain and Per- 
fite Way of Teaching Children to Understand, Write, and 
Speak the Latin Tong, but specially purposed for the pri- 
vate brynging up of youth in gentlemen and noble men’s 
houses, and commodious also for all such as have forgot 
the Latin tong, and would, by themselves, without a 
schoolmaster, in short tyme, and with small paines, re- 
cover a sufficient habilitie to understand, write, and speak 
Latin. @ By Rocer AscHam. 

Edited, with Notes, by Joun E. B. Mayon, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 


vo., price 6s, 





‘*We are indebted to the Rev. J. E. Mayor for a most 
scholarlike and excellent edition of Roger Ascham’s 
‘Schoolmaster.’ The gevial old scholar would have 
leaped fer joy, could he have conceived that his posthu- 
mous work on education, in all its quaintness of ortho- 
graphy, and discursiveness of gossiping anecdote, would, 
nearly 300 years after his death, be edited by a learned 
brother Johnian, illustrated with most erudite notes, and 
accompanied by a complete and convenient index.”— 
Guardian. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 6s. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus 
AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 
Lone, MLA, 

“The thorough learned, but singularly simple and 
unostentatious scholar who has translated and elucidated 
for us the thoughts of the most simple, though this most 
royal of thinkers, is unusually well fitted for his task.”— 
Spectator. 

London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 


By D. 


Illustrated by 


Manuscripts and Correspondence of “ Mary | 


Translated by GEoncE | 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LISI. 


Mf AcMILLANSs MAGAZINE. 
J No. XL, MARCH, 1863. 1s. 
ConreENTS. 

1. ON the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By Max 
MULLER. 

. A WELCOME. 

. VISIT to LUTZEN in OCTOBER, 1862. 
MAN MerrIvaLe. Part IT. 

. VINCENZO. By the Avruonr of “ Lorenzo Bengni.” 
Chaps. xxvi.—xxviii. 

. The CHEMISTRY of the SEA. 


SON. 

3. The BOURNE. 
The WATER-BABIES., 

Last Chapter. 
The RUSSIAN POLITICAL PRESS. 
9. OYSTERS, 
10. SERMONS and PREACHING. By 

Canon Rosinson. 





2 


By Ricnarp GARNETT. 
By Her- 


co 


By Dr. T. L. Putr- 


By Cargistina G. Rosserrt. 


S°. 


~ 


By CHAntes KINGSLEY. 


2 


the Rev. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF 
This day, 
LEAVES from Our CYPRESS 
and Our OAK. A Series of Poems on the Death of the 
Prince Consort and the Marriage of the Priuce of Wales. 
Handsomely printed, in small 4to., on toned paper, bound 
in extra gilt cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WALES. 


——— 
This day, 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS by HISTORICUS on 


some Questions of Inter mnational Law Reprinted from 
the Times, with considerable Additions. 





, 


This day, Second Fadition, greatly enlarged, 8vo., cloth, 


10s. 6d. 

r Oo . ; 
The SLAVE POWER: its Cha- 

racter, Career, and Probable Designs ; being an Attempt 

to explain the — Issues involved in the American 

Contest. By J. E. Carnnes, M.A., Professor of Juris- 

prudence in Quee L. 3 College, Galway. 





Next week, in 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The RESOURCES ofa NATION. 


A Series of Essays. By KowiaypD HamiLtoy 


This day, Svo., 21s., cloth. 


The HISTORY of FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian 
League to the Disruption of the United States. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow ot Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Vol I. GENERAT, VIEW of FEDERALISM.—HIS- 
TORY of the FEDERATIONS of GREECE. 

THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE- 
To be completed in Eight Volumes, price 10s. 6d. each, 
published at intervals of Four Months. 

On March 25, 1868, will appear Vol. J. of 


The WORKS of WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Wittmm Georce CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and P ublic 
Orator in the University of Cambridge; and Joan 
GuLover, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 












Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, 


The GREAT STONE BOOK. 


By D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 


Nearly ready, 


The FAIRY BOOK: Classic 


Fairy Stories. Selected andrendered anew by the Author 
of**John Halifax, Gentleman.” This will form one of 
“The Golden Treasury” Series. With Vignette by J 
Noel Paton, and Frontispiece. 


This day, crown 8vo., cloth, 83. ¢d. 


LECTURES delivered in Austra- 


lia. By Jonn Woortsy, D.C.L., Principal of the University 
of Sydney, late fellow of University College, Oxford. 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. crown &vo. 


SIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL 
STATES. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “Memoir of 
Cavour,” &c. 


Nearly ready, in crown 8vo. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 
eg Te ge Fawcett, MA, Fellow of Trinity 





In the press. 


BEHIND the VEIL; and other 


Poems. By the Hon. Ropen Nogt. 








LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. 
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Sir Charles Lyell’s New Work. ‘ALFRED W. BENNETTS 








Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo., 14s. | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ANTIQU 


FROM GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES; 


with Remarks on Theories of the 


_ 


GIFT-BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPIIY 
Ornamental binding, feap. 4to., cloth, 2l.; mor., 31s. 6d. 
RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Witriam and Mary Howrrt. 


The Photographic [ustrations by Bedford, Sedgtield, 
Wilson, Fento mn and others. 


ITY OF MAN, 


Oricin or Species by Variation. 


ar Tre Tr 2pe 
sy Sir C HARLES LYELL, F.R.S., * Among illustrated books, the newly published volume 


Author of * Principles of Geolog 


JOHN MURRAY 


ar ~~ a_i; P entided ‘The Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great 

Elements of Geology » &C., KC. Britain,’ is at once the most conspicuous and the most 
beautiful. As a gift-book the volume is in every respect 
to be commended, and, better than most gift-books, it 
will repay whoever shall carefully examine and peruse it.” 
— Westminster Revit. 


. Albemarle street. 








This day, post 8vo. (to be completed in 


New Edition of 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS 


OF 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 


an ARGUMENT of their VERACITY. 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
CONT 
BOOKS OF MOSES. 
HISTORICAL SCRIPTURES. 


| 
' 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Very elegant binding, small 4to., cloth, 18s. ; morocco, 258. 


Antidote to Bishop Colenso. | The LADY of the LAKE. By Sir 


Waren Scort, Bart. Tlustrated with Photographs of 
a - . . the Scevery o » Poe vy T. Ogle f Scott's 7 
Three Parts. price 2s. each), Part L., of a at Dry! — h oo. Ww. wae sietvmmiedins —_ 
“The photographs, principally by Mr. T. Ogle, are cer- 
tainly among the best in every way that we have seen, 
and most liberally bestowed, nearly every scene of special 
interest being giveu.”"—Spectator. 
THE —_—_— 
Just published, New Edition, feap. Svo., 4s. 6d. 


The BOYS' COUNTRY BOOK. By 
Wiii1amM Howrrr. Being the Real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself. Exhibiting all the Amuse- 


By Rev. J. J. Brunt, late Margaret | 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the 








w ‘ Boys’ Country Book’ is the dear old one 
with which we were whilom so familiar. Mr. Howitt's 
descriptions of country delights and orcupations are very 
good, and will uot easily be superseded with the young.” 
— Spectator. 


ENTS. 
PROPHETICAL SCRIPTURES 
GOSPELS AND ACTs. 
This forms the first Volume of HOWITT'S JUVENILE 


Albemarle street. This | 
SERIES, to consist of the Juvenile Works of William 











New Poem, by the Author of 


———————— } and Mary Howitt, now first collected into a uniform 


“The Nuptials of Barcelona. at ee 


Just published, crown &vo., Is 


LETTERS on TRANSPORTATION, 





Now ready, at all the libre 


POEMS, DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL: 


as the only means of effectual CONVICT REFORM. 

Also, LETTERS on the REVOLTING CRUELTIES 

practised under the GAME LAWS, showing these Laws 

| to be one of the most prolitic sources of CONVICTISM 

y WituiaAM Howirr, Author of “Colonization and 
&e 


ries, crown Svo., price 6s. 


rood sense and practical value. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
: at . on... ? , . . , . Christianity 
Illustrations of the Beauties of Propi ical Scenery and Sketches of Objects of Interest, with | “These letters may be warmly commended for their 


Notes, His storical 






and E xplanatory. 
Third Edition, with Portrait, 2vols., demy avo., lis. 






“This is a volume of w _ ctures, in which the author gives several le ns of tl > . 
scenery in the tropics, and of aus objects interesting to him self and t wtion of the public general MEMOIRS of the LIFE and 
The natural splend of the i ds of the Western Aj hipelago ar i the richness of their productions certainly | LABOURS of STEPHEN GRELLET. Edited by 
afford abundant sources of inspiration to the poet, aud we very fairl ly congratulate the author upon the successful BENIJAMi N SEEBOH™M. 
manner in which he has treated the various subjects that he has selected for the outpourings of his graceful | Ve consider this book one of very great interest and 
muse.” —Observer value; and, as such, it is our duty and privilege, by the 
“ He has happily combined poetical sentiment with much interesting, historical, and genera! information.”— | most hearty reecomme ndations, to contribute to its wide: 


Weekly Times, 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


irculation.”—Zvangelical Magazine. 
Crown 8vo., Illustrated, Ts. €d., 








THE WEDDING SUN, 


On Tuesday, 10th March, an Extra rdinary Es L ary E 
lished, with portraits of the Prince and Princes 





This Extraordinary Issue of “ THE SUN” w 
Printing. The Proprietor having secured the co- 





day, is enabled to offer to the Public an approm 


—one so remarkable as a work of art as io be worthy of preservation as a record of that interesting 


and historical event. 


a, 2 on superbly printed throughout in colours. 
] 


KNIGHTS, and ENGLISH. By Wriniam Taracs 
“This is probably the best guide the intended visitor 

to Malta cau take with him. In a tone partly historical, 

partly scientific, partly antiquarian, and everywhere 


| 
| MALTA UNDER the PHQCENICIANS, 





Author tells us about all that is interesting 


° 5. OTTAT 9 Ar. . *y 7 in Malta, fr > 1 the bakery to the religious processic n 
r SUN ” Newspaper will be pub- gious } 
dition of n of “ THE SUN ” Newspay wih DO pa Passion Week; from the Cabiri to the hammer-headed 





iarks.”"— Literary Gagelte. 

Post &vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
CURIOSITIES of LONDON LIFE; 
or, Phases, Physiological and Social, of the Great Metro- 
polis. By C. M. Sarra. 

“In one sense, this volume belongs to the class of 
| light literature; in another, it possesses far highter pre- 
tension—fr it not only amuses, but instructs." —/Nus- 


operation of some of the First Artists of the 


| 
| 
ill be altogether unprecedented in OE ie 
ite MEMORIAL of the PRINCE'S >M IARRIAGE | 


Memoirs of the Prince and Princess, in Danish as well as English, with a full account of the | inated London News. 


Marriage Ceremony, will be conspicuous among 
Price of the Wepprne Scv, 6d.; stamped, 7d 
at “ THE SUN ” Office, 


112 STRA} 


the attractions of the Letter-press. Kleventh Thousand, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
The PASTOR’S WIFE. A Memoir of 

Mrs Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. By her Hvuspanp. 

Wit h a Portrait. 

ND. W.C. ‘This constitutes one of the most tender, beautiful, 

instructive, and edifying narratives that fur a long time 


Orders received by all Newspaper Agents, and 





has come under our notice......We anticipate for it a 





very extended popularity aud usefulness among the 


WAREHOUSE, FACTORY, AND VILLAGE)": ht! Et a. 


LIBRARIES. HALE-CENTURY; the Leston of tae Lives. by 


3ALFOUR. 
“This little book will be deservedly popular with a 





NOTICE | large class of female readers ; nor will it fail to find fayour 
. with men of Evangelical principles and habits of steady 


C. E. MUDIE is now prepared to supply 
WHOLE LIBRARIES OF BOOKS | The WORKS of ELIHU BURRITT; 
| 


suitable for Mechanics, Institutes, Warehouse, Factory, and Village Libraries, and 


industry. ’—Leader. 
12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


containing “ Sparks form the Anvil,” “Voice from the 


Forge,” and ‘* Peace Papers for the People. 
‘In every line coined from the reflecting mind of the 


ing 3 Sale i ! usually liberal terms 
Reading Rooms, on Sale or Hire, on unusually liberal terms. blacksmith of Massachusetts there is a high philosophy 


and philanthropy genuine and pure. His sympathies are 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. universal, his aspirations are for the happiness of all, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London. 


and his writings are nervous, terse, and vigorous,”"— 
London Telegraph. 
Also each of the above, separately, limp cloth, 1s, 





LBERT MEMORIAL, HASTINGS.— 
THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 4d., by | 

Post, 5d., contains :—Modern Styles of Ai shitec ture (with 
numerous Illust s)}—Fine View of All Memori 
Hastings—The Enclosure of TF orests—The 
eee a's for Life of Bacon—Constructio: i 

Wood—Bazaar Bridg s—The Thames Emba: kment = | 
Lecture at Royal Academy—Lvergreens in Decora 
Marlborough House and other London Roval Pala 
Rebuilding of Tuam Cathedral—Artesian Wells in Sout! 
Africa — Competiti: ons — Church-building News—Pro- 
vincial News, &c.—Office, 1, York street, Covent Garden ; 
and all Booksellers. 























CIRCULATING LIBRARY of CHIL- 
| DREN'S BOOKS.—Subscription: Half-a-Guinea for a 
| Single Volume; or One Guinea for Three Volumes at a 

time. A copy of the Regulations, together with a L ist of the 
Books at present in circulation, sent post free on applica- 

tion. Additions are being constantly made to the 
Library, to meet the wishes of Subserivers; aud all the 
new Children’s Books of the season have been freely 
Consul- added. 


Nearly ready, price Two Shillings 


EIZURE by the JAPANESE of Mr 
MOSS, and HIS TREATMENT by the CONSUL- 
GENERAL. 

Th is pamphlet describes a remarkable outrage com- 
mit ed by Japanese Officials on the person of a British 
he circumstances under w i | 
fined yee d,and imprisoned by the 
General, and the ruinous results. 

Wrrxram Ripeway, 129 Piccadilly ; and A. H. Batty London: ALFRED W. Bennert, 5 Bishops- 
and Co., Cornhill. gate street Without. 





sulje 
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13 Great Marueoroven street, February, 1363. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR MARCH. 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES L to the DISGRACE of 
CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By Samver Rawson 
Garpineg, late Student of Christchurch. Two vols., 
8y0. (Next week. 


POINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN 


SCIENCE and ART. By His Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. 8vo. (Nert week. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of “Olive Blake's Good Work,” &c. Three 


vols. 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and 
COURTIERS of the TIMES of LOUIS XVI. By 
the Author of “The Secret History of the Court of 
France under Louis XV.” Two vols., 21s. 


EVELINE. By the Author of 


“Forest Keep.” Three vols. [ This day. 





WORKS NOW READY. 
The LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS 


REIGN. Being the Concluding Part of ‘“‘ The 
History of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre.” 
From Original and Authentic Sources. By MarrHa 
Waker Freer. Two vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of 
SWEDEN. By Hexry Woopneap. Two vols., 
with Portrait, 21s. 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and 


FALLEN LEAVES. By the Rev. Jonn Cummrne, 
D.D., F.R.S.E. Two vols., printed on toned paper, 


2ls. 
GREECE and the GREEKS; being the 
Narrative of a Winter Resid and 8 Travel 





in Greece and its Islands. By Freprika Bremen. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr. Two vols., 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1863. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. 32nd Edition, One vol., with the arms 

beautify engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

Sls. 6d, 


© The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern 
works on the subject."—Speciator. 


ENGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By 


Jutta Kavanaon. Two vols., 21s. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. 
Illustrated by his Journa] and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Ovrrnant. Second edition, revised, Two vols., 
8y0 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By a 


Prison Matron. Third Edition. Revised, with 
Additions, Two vols., 21s, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


An Entirely New Edition. Tlustrated by Mintias. 
5s., bound. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


By Count Caarn.tes ARRIVABENE. Two vols., 8vo., 
with Charts. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn. 


Bury. Three vols. 


St. OLAVE'S. Three Vols. 


“* $t. Clave's’ belongs to a lofty order of fiction. It isa 
good novel, but it is something more. It is written 
with unflagging ability, and it is as even as itis clever. 
The author = determined to do nothing short of the 
best, and has succeeded.”"—Post. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Two 
vols., 21s. 

“ A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and as 
pleasant to read as it is instructive.”"—Athenwum, 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the 


Author of “ The Morals of May Fair.” Two vols. 
**A book which exceeds in trath and beauty all the 


author's former works.”—Post. 


LES MISERABLES. By 


Victor Hveo. The Authorized English Transla- 
tion, Third Edition, revised. Three vols., 31s. 6d. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By George 
MacponaLD, M.A. Three vola 
BEATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 


Three vols. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton 


Cook. Author of “ Paul Foster's Daughter.” Three 
vols. 





NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. 
Merve D’Avaiene, D.D. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo., price 
28s. [On Monday next. 


2. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George IIT., 
1760-1860. By Thomas Erskine May,C.B. Vol. IL, 
completing the work. 8vo., price 18s. 


3. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S 
WORK on JAPAN—The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. 
With 2 Maps and 142 Illustrations on Wood and Chromo- 
lithography. Two vols. 8vo., 42s. 
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The STORY of a SIBERIAN 
EXILE. By M. Rurin Pietrowskr. Followed bya 
Narrative of Recent Events in Poland. Translated from 
the French. Post 8vo., price 7s. td. 


5. 


NARRATIVE of a SECRET 
MISSION to the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808. By the 
Rev. J. Ropertson. Edited from the Author's MS. by 
his Nephew, A.C. Fraser. Square feap. 8vo, price 
5s. 


6. 

HISTORY of the SUPER- 
NATURAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all 
CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN, Demonstrat- 
ing a Universal Faith, By Witt1am Howrtr. Two 
vols., post 8vo., price 18s, 


7. 
SAVONAROLA and his TIMES. 
By Pasquale Viitarr. Translated with the Author's 
co-operation by Leonarp Horner, F.R.S. Two vols, 

post 8vo., with Medallion, 18s. 


8. 
a _ 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
viz., Sketches connected with the French Revolutions, 
Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous >ketches. By Nassau 
W. Senior. Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


9, 

MEMORIES of the PAST and 
THOUGHTS of the PRESENT AGE. By Josera 
Brown, M.D. Post 8vo., 6s. 

10. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. New edition, revised and 
corrected, with Portrait and Brief Memoir. Eight vols., 
post 8vo., 48s. 


ll. 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITI- 


TICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, An Edition in 
Volumes for the Pocket. Three vols. feap. 8vo., price 21s. 


12. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITI- 
TICAL and HISTORTCAL ESSAYS. The People’s 
Edition, complete in Two vols., crown 8vo., price 83. 

13. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. The intermediate 
edition, with Maps, Plates,and Wood Engrayings. Two 
vols., square crown 8vo. Price 31s. tid. 


Mi. 
HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA: 
Psalms and Hyms selected and arranged in the order of 
the Christian Seasons. By B. H. Kryxepy, D.D., Pre 
bendary of Lichfield. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
15. 


LYRA GERMANICA.  Trans- 
lated from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
New Editions of the First and Second Series. Two vols., 
feap. 8vo., price 5s. each. 


16. 

A DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. 
R. M’Cvixocn, Esq. New edition, with Mapsand Plans. 
8vo., 50s. 

17. 

A DICTIONARY of CHE- 
MISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of other 
SCIENCES. By Hesry Warts, B.A. F.C.S. In course 
of publication in 16 Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, forming 
three volumes. Parr I. 
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A TREATISE on the STEAM- 
ENGINE. By Jonn Bovre, C.E. Fifth Edition ; with 
37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 new in this Edition). 
ito., 42s. 

19. 


YOUATT’S Work on the HORSE. 


Revised and enlarged by E. N. Gavnier, M.R.C.S., C.V.S. 
8vo., Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 





London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 





The Pioneers of British 
Industry. 





Now ready, with Seven Portraits and nearly 
Three Hundred Mlustrations. 
Three Vols. 8vo., 63s. 


LIVES OF 
BRITISH ENGINEERS. 


From the Earliest Period down to the 
Death of Ropert STEPHENSON. 
With an Account of their Principal Works 
and a History of Inland Communica- 
tion in Britain. 

By Samvet Sumes, Author of “ Self Help,” &c. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Str Starrorp Nortrncore. 

“TIT have just been reading a work of great interest, 
which I recommend to your notice—I mean Smiles’s 
‘Lives of the Engineers.’ No more interesting books 
have been published of late years than those by Mr 
Smiles. What we want in this country is earnestness— 
and nothing can be better adapted for this purpose than 
the examples held out to us of successful and persevering 
energy, such as are to be seen in the great lives which 
Mr. Smiles has given us.” 

Tue Times, 

“A chapter of English history which no one could have 
written so well as Mr. Smiles. It is a history of the 
growth of the inland communication of Great Britain by 
means of its roads, bridges, canals, and railways; and a 
survey of the lighthouses, breakwaters, docks, and 
harbours constructed for the prutection and accommo- 
dation of our commerce with the world.” 

SrectTaror. 

“A very delightful account of some of the great 
captains of industry. The book is full of interest and 
instruction.” 

MINING JOURNAL. 

* A book which has at once the i y to 
render it valuable to the professional man, and the in- 
teresting character which makes it acceptable to the 
general reader.” 





Lonpon Review. 

“Mr. Smiles may fairly claim the merit of having 
produced one of the most interesting aud instructive 
works that have been published during the present 
year.” 





Also, by the same Author, and to be had 
separately, 
LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. 
Forming the Third Volume of the above 


Work. 
With 2 Portraits and 70 Illustrations. 
8vo., 21s. 


Lonpon Review. 

“In the life of Robert Stephenson, Mr. Smiles enters 
upon new ground, and has produced a biography little 
inferior in interest to his former narrative of the career 
of George Stephenson.” 

Dartty News. 

“Mr. Smiles’s third volume of ‘ The Engineers’ con- 
tains the biographies of George Stephenson and his 
son Robert. It is impossible fully to comprehend either 
without the other. Father and son understood one 
another better than anyother person. It is delightful to 
contemplate these two great men in their intercourse 
with each other.” 

Mixtno JourNat. 

“ Mr. Smiles has has enjoyed the active co-operation of 
those who were able to throw a light upon the subject, 
including Robert Stephenson himself.” 





I1I. 
SELF HELP. 
With Illustrations of CHaracrer and 
Conpuwct. 
55th Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 





IV. 
STORY of the LIFE of GEORGE 
STEPHENSON. 


18th Thousand. With Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


V. 
WORKMEN—Their EARNINGS, 
SAVINGS, and STRIKES. 


5th Thousand. 
Post Svo. 1s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle street. 








Loupon : Printed by Jonn Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Connty of Middlesex, at No. 13 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Spectarorn” Office, No. 1 Wellington street Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 7, 1363. 














